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TO OUR READERS: 


This issue of Problems of Communism was about to go to press 
when the death of Premier Joseph Stalin was announced. There- 
fore, certain references to the Soviet governmental organization 
in one or two of the articles are now outdated. Subsequent 
issues of this publication will analyze the significance of the 
changes in the Soviet hierarchy. 
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CHINA 


The Intellectual 1n the New China 


Hone Kona, Fesruary, 1953 


F OR the past year or more, China’s communist rulers 
have been cracking down in their attempt to force 
literature and art into the strait-jacket of rigid party 
doctrine. The pressure has been applied in the name 
of an “ideological remolding” movement, one of a 
series of campaigns undertaken by the party leadership 
to indoctrinate China’s millions in the communist 
ideology and to enforce conformance in the regime’s 
program for a “New China.” } 


In its present assault upon literature and the arts, 
the party is attempting to stipulate not only the scope 
—the ideologically acceptable subject matter—to which 
the writer or artist must confine himself, but also his 
technical method of expression or style. It bases its 
dictates on a stringent latter-day interpretation of a 
set of rules enunciated ten years ago by Mao Tse-tung, 
establishing the class struggle as the compulsory guid- 
ing inspiration for literature and the arts. 


That this new “‘proletarianization” of literature and 
art is producing poor fruits has been unmistakably 
evident from public discussion of the issue in the con- 
trolled Chinese press. Party spokesmen have been com- 
plaining bitterly of “bourgeois tendencies,” “formu- 
lism,” “‘conceptism,” the failure of writers and artists 
to transform their “psychological make-up”; they have 
rebuked the literary set for not writing enough, for 
producing too little material on clear-cut proletarian 
themes, and for writing dully when they did hew to 
the political line. At the same time, a number of 
leading figures in the creative arts have had to engage 
in public and abject self-chastisement for failing to 
produce material up to party “standards”. Collectively, 
this body of published comment offers cogent evidence 
that the strict ideological dictates now being enforced 
are resulting in either artificial conformity or frustra- 
tion of expression on the part of China’s writers and 
artists—in short, that artistic creativity is being stifled 
within the confines of party demands. 


There is a certain irony in the unhappy situation in 
which these people now find themselves. For the Com- 
munists unquestionably had major support from this 
group at the time they gained political and military 


1 See “*The Chinese Communist Cadre: Key to Political Control”, 
Problems of Communism, No. 3, 1952 pg. 28. 


supremacy over all of China in 1949-50. To understand 
this political alignment, one must take into account 
the turbulent course of modern China’s development. 
In brief, over the past four decades, the intelligentsia— 
particularly that sector engaged in journalism, belles 
lettres, drama, and the arts in general—has been 
acutely sensitive to the revolutionary flux inherent in 
modern China and to the complex range of problems 
accompanying the passing of the traditional society. In 
1919, the intellectual leaders launched the so-called 
May Fourth Movement, a drastic reform aimed at pop- 
ularizing Chinese literature and culture to make them 
serve the needs of the changing society. As a result, 
realism and emphasis on social problems became domi- 
nant notes in modern Chinese literature, as the writers 
sought to express, analyze, and interpret the changes 
being wrought in the country. 


While theoretical Marxism attracted little attention 
in China prior to the Russian Revolution, the messianic 
message and the concrete political program of Lenin 
subsequently had a perceptible impact on the intellec- 
tuals. There developed an influential literary left wing, 
whose members, often penniless and nearly always pro- 
lific in their output, seemed to find in the Communist 
Party the political expression of their intellectual dis- 
content and artistic energy. 


By the time the new regime assumed power, then, a 
great many of the intellectuals in literature and the 
arts were either actually or psychologically aligned 
with the Communists. Virtually all of the important 
figures in these fields were already in communist terri- 
tory at the time the party convened the First All-China 
Conference of Writers and Artists in July 1949, three 
months before the Central People’s Government was 
installed in Pei-p’ing. The leading leftist novelists, 
playwrights, artists and poets—Lau Shaw,” Pa Chin, 
Mao Tun, Kuo Mo-jo, Chao Shu-li, Ting Ling, Peon 
Ju, Ts’ao Yii, Ai Ch’ing, and others—mingled with 
remnants of the older Chinese art circles—such as 
Mei Lan-fang, doyen of the Pei-p’ing theatre and Ch’i 
Pai-shih, Pei-p’ing’s venerable and lively 90-year-old 


2Lau Shaw, formerly one of the most vigorous writers of 
modern China, best known abroad as author of Rickshaw Boy, 
was in the United States at the time of the conference but re- 
turned to Pei-p’ing a few months later. He now numbers among 
the “‘penitents” who have published apologies for poor production. 
An excerpt from his statement appears later in this article. 








painter—in the new All-China Federation of Literary 
and Arts Circles established by the conference. 

The present “ideological remolding” movement takes 
on new color against this background. Applied relent- 
lessly to party and non-party people alike, the campaign 
is obviously more than an attempt to force reluctant 
or unsympathetic “liberals” into step, despite the 
party’s persistent emphasis on “bourgeois” elements 
as the cause of the present paucity of output. It is a 
thorough-going effort to implement an iron-fisted party 
control over the arts—to impose a rigid pattern of 
thought and belief upon the creative mind and to 
define in rigid terms the product which must be 
created. 


HE party line in literature and the arts was set 

down by Mao Tse-tung in May, 1942, at a time 
when the Communists were only a militant minority, 
ostensibly cooperating with the Kuomintang regime 
in the war against Japan. Mao’s pronouncement was 
delivered at a meeting of literary and art cadres in 
Yenan, now described as “an epoch-making event in 
the history of the Chinese new literary movement.” In 
two speeches the communist leader drew a firm line 
across the page of modern Chinese writing, defining a 
set of principles which has become the basis for all 
subsequent party directives and pronouncements in the 
arts. In brief, Mao stated that the proper direction for 
revolutionary literature is “to serve the interests of 
the workers, peasants, and soldiers.” Writing was to 
be consciously native: in substance drawing upon the 
rich store of revolutionary stories and folk literature 
that could be interpreted in a new political light, and in 
style drawing upon the pithy contemporary language 
of peasants and workers. Mao’s literary theories, Len- 
inist in ¢gssence but modified somewhat to fit the 
Chinese environment, turned their back on “bourgeois” 
themes, personal writing, non-communist western 
models, and high-brow “isolation from the masses.” In 
Mao’s own words: 


The revolutionary writers and artists of China . . . should 
go into the midst of the masses. They should permanently, un- 
conditionally, and wholeheartedly go over to the worker-peasant- 
soldier masses, into the heat of the struggle, to the most unique, 
the largest and richest source, to observe, experience, study, and 
analyze all kinds of people, all the classes and all the masses, 
all the active forms of life and struggle and all the art and 
literature in their natural state. Only then can they enter upon 
the finishing or creative state. Thus the raw material and pro- 


duction, the course of research, and the course of creation are 
unified. 


After 1942, a lot of bad literature, and even more 
propaganda writing which had little if any proper 
claim to the name of “literature”, was produced in 
China’s communist areas. However, some genuinely 
interesting talents and techniques seemed to be emerg- 


2 





ing. In the years after 1942, these apparently were 
subjected only to a rather broad interpretation of Mao 
Tse-tung’s Yenan pronouncement. 


In July 1949, as the Communists were coming rapid- 
ly into power, the party leaders convened the above- 
mentioned First All-China Conference of Writers and 
Artists in Pei-p’ing. The 750 delegates in attendance 
discussed developments of the preceding seven years 
and adopted Mao’s Talks at the Yenan Literary Meetings 
as the “militant common program for the literary and 
art movement in New China.” They also established 
the All-China Federation of Literary and Arts Circles 
which later became the parent body for numerous 
nation-wide organizations in the specific arts fields. Of 
significance to this discussion, the meeting clearly indi- 
cated that there was to be no substantial change in 
the party’s policy toward the creative arts, with the 
possible exception that writers and artists might be 
required to lay increased stress on the party itself in 
their productions. 


The atmosphere of euphoria and well-intentioned 
dedication which reportedly prevailed at this conference 
was to be short-lived. The next two years brought 
increasing indications that the authorities were ill- 
satisfied with the ideological quality of literary and 
artistic output. The inevitable tightening of the screws 
began in the spring of 1951. On May 12, Chou Yang, 
senior communist literary critic and Vice Minister of 
Cultural Affairs in Mao’s government, set the stage 
for the crack-down on the arts in a speech delivered 
before the Central Institute of Literature. In a vigor- 


ous Criticism of the “‘people’s” artists, he said in part: 

Practically all our literary and art workers support Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung’s Talks at the Yenan Literary Meetings—indeed 
the overwhelming majority wholeheartedly support it. But when 
it comes to the fundamental problem of uniting with the worker- 
peasant-soldier masses, our writers and artists are vague and 
faltering and even evince an unfriendly attitude towards it. 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung wants us to go into the struggle of the 
masses “‘permanently, unconditionally, and wholeheartedly”, where- 
as some of our writers often do so “temporarily, conditionally and 
half-heartedly.” Comrade Mao-Tse-tung wants us to throw 
ourselves into the “heat of the struggle”, whereas some of our 
writers often stand outside the “heat of the struggle.” There are 
writers who even hold that every sort of life has its significance, 
and that is not necessary to seek after the life of struggle of 
the masses. Thus they seek to justify their present state of 
segregation from the masses and from reality . . . Once our 
literary and art workers depart from reality, they are bound to 
be invaded by bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ideas, and become 
slaves to these ideas . - . It is only with a proletarian outlook 
that we can understand the workers, peasants, and other classes; 
it is only with a proletarian method of art (revolutionary realism) 
that we can mirror the lives of the workers, peasants, and other 
classes. It is only thus that we can guarantee that art and 
literature will constantly meet the needs of the masses and the 
practical struggles. Therefore, our foremost task at present is 
to carry out Mao Tse-tung’s literary line in all our work and to 
struggle against all deviations from this line. 
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Eight days after Chou Yang voiced the above com- 
plaint, the Communist Party’s Central Committee 
organ, the Pei-p’ing Jen Min Jib Pao, published an 
editorial attacking a film entitled “The Life of Wu 
Hsun,” launching a controversy that was to rage 
throughout the summer. Senior party authorities 
stressed the point that the initial criticism of the film 
had to come from the party’s Central Committee itself, 
that the literary and arts circles had failed to see the 
film’s bourgeois “deviations”. The infiltration of cor- 
rosive “reactionary capitalistic ideologies” into the party 
ranks was deplored, and the pattern was set for a 
tightening of ideological standards in all fields. 


On November 17, 1951, the Standing Committee of 
the All-China Federation of Literary and Arts Circles 
launched the “ideological reform” movement, declar- 
ing that while “definite gains have been made by the 
literary and arts enterprises throughout China” during 
the preceding two years, nevertheless, “taken as a whole, 
literary and art work has always fallen behind the de- 
velopment of actualities.” The remolding movement 
was to be tested among literary and arts circles in 
Pei-p’ing, and results of the experiment were to be 
used as a basis for expanding the movement throughout 
the nation. 


A mobilization rally was held in Pei-p’ing a week 
later, with more than 800 literary and arts workers in 
attendance. In vigorous harangues, party spokesmen 
warned that the party would not continue to tolerate 
lax cultural leadership, petty bourgeois influence, the 
lack of criticism and self-criticism, and so on. A com- 
ment made at this rally by Lau Shaw perhaps best 
exemplifies the sterility of the intellectual atmosphere 
engendered by the party’s new demands of conformity: 
“Unprincipled humor which encourages people to treat 
everything in a light-hearted manner,” he said, “is 
actually harmful to the people in that it promotes 
inaction and the attempt to get by through com- 
promise.” Apparently even humor must have a political, 
indeed specifically a party message. 


HE high point—thus far discernible, at least— 

of the ideological remolding movement in literature 
came with the celebration, May 23, 1952, of the tenth 
anniversary of Mao Tse-tung’s Talks at the Yenan 
Literary Meetings. The commemoration was the signal 
for a large number of rallies, a rash of articles and edi- 
torials castigating the unsatisfactory trend of literature 
and art, and the issuance of self-accusatory statements 
by a number of writers. Jen Min Jib Pao, the Central 
Committee organ, set the keynote of the anniversary 
in four items: a lead editorial, entitled “Continue the 
Struggle for Mao Tse-tung’s Literary and Art Line,” 
and articles by Mao Tun, Cultural Affairs Minister, and 


Kuo Mo-jo, author and critic, all appearing May 23; 
and a special article by Chou Yang, published May 26. 


While these articles pay some lip service to the 
accomplishments of certain proletarian writers in the 
past decade their dominant theme is the present paucity 
and poor ideological quality of literary and artistic 
production, necessitating the current reform movement. 
Typical is the following statement from Kuo Mojo’s 
article: 


. . . Taken as a whole, our literary and art activities have up to 
now failed to meet the actual needs. The slow progress in literary 
and art work can better be seen when compared with the rapid 
advances made in the fields of military, political, and economic 
construction. In all phases of literary and art work, whether in 
creative writing, criticism, the teaching of literary and art 
theories, or in administrative leadership, there seems to be a 
total suspension of activities, thus resulting in the possibility that 
mistaken or even reactionary literary and art productions will 


flood the market... 


Now that . . . a people’s democratic dictatorship has been 
established . . . we can no longer excuse ourselves by reason of 
the objective restrictions imposed by a reactionary rule; we have 
nothing else to blame but our own lack of subjective efforts, ide- 
ological apathy and inertia, failure to study Marxism-Leninism and 
the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung, and our failure to shift our stand. 
The notes of warning sounded by the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party in connection with the “Story of 
Wu Hsun” at last succeeded in waking us to the truth. It was 
thus both necessary and appropriate for the literary and art 
circles of Pei-p’ing to lead the nation in initiating the remolding 
study movement in November 1951, in order to regulate the 
literary and art ideology ... 


Like earlier criticisms, the articles generally attribute 
the defects in literary and artistic output to the per- 
sistence of so-called bourgeois tendencies and ideology 
among the literati and artists, even those who were 
allied with the literary left wing and sympathetic to 
the revolutionary cause. In this respect, a revealing 
comment by Chou Yang indicates that leftist intel- 
lectuals are very likely discovering a sorry difference 
between belief in the abstract concepts of the revolu- 
tion and enforced production according to party dic- 
tates. He comments: 


In the course of China’s democratic revolution, the petty 
bourgeois intellectuals were the first to wake up to the truth. 
They finally succeeded in locating the working class, resolutely 
joining the fighting ranks of this historically most advanced class 
of people, and identifying their own fate with that of the working 
class. This was the path chosen by numerous progressive men of 
letters and artists. 


As the intellectuals try to unite with the worker-peasant masses 
not only on the basis of abstract faith and theoretical concept, 
but on the basis of actual action and daily life, they will find that 
the union is not an easy one. Accustomed to living and working 
alone or in very small circles, and strongly influenced in their 
literary and art training by the individualistic literature and art 
of the bourgeois class, the intellectuals of the petty bourgeois 
class inevitably harbor the mentality and habit of individualism, 








are given to despising the masses, and are satisfied with being 
isolated from the masses. 


Chou Yang goes on to define the tendencies of 
bourgeois ideology as: 


. .. estrangement from politics, isolation from the masses, leading 
a soft and comfortable life, disdain of the revolutionary literature 
and art, of our national tradition, and of the people’s literature 
and art, and of the literary and artistic accomplishments of the 
liberated areas ever since the convocation of the Yenan Round- 
Table Discussion on Literature and Art, and love for the tech- 
nique of the West... 


Specifically, the defects of literary production are 
treated as a twofold problem. On the one hand, the 
party authorities complain of a lack of sufficient ideo- 
logical content and subject-matter in literary output, 
generally referred to as “the estrangement of art from 
politics”. On the other hand, they complain that work 
which is ideological in content is poor in artistic quality 
and lacking in “realism.” Freely translating, we may 
say that much of the current writing which attempts 
the marriage of art and ideology is apparently too 
propagandistic and crude to be swallowed. Sins of the 
latter category include “‘formulism” (the tendency to 
reduce everything to cut and dried formulae) and 
“conceptism” (preoccupation with abstract concepts), 
the “evil” tendency toward “stereotyped foreign jargon 
and foreign doctrinairism” and, in the words of Chou 
Yang, “‘perfunctory production in the name of com- 
pliance with political demands.” 


The “two-fronted struggle” is outlined in the excerpt 
below from the Jen Min Jih Pao editorial: 


We lack compositions which are both ideologically and artisti- 
cally satisfactory in the reflection of the mighty struggles of 
the Chinese people . . . 


First and of the greatest importance is the petty bourgeois 
ideology’s corrosion against revolutionary literature and art... 
The development of this tendency is not altogether by chance 
but is the result of the lack, among the literary and art circles, 
of a serious and firm ideological struggle about maintaining our 
standpoint and principle. Numerous revolutionary literary and 
art workers have adopted an attitude of liberalism in the un- 
principled toleration and neglect of the propaganda activities of 
non-proletarian ideology, or have even shamelessly praised and 
extolled such ideology. The ideological line of demarcation and 
class standpoint in literature and art has thus been distorted . . . 


In the second place . . . there is the tendency toward formulism 
and indulgence in concepts. This tendency is in the main the 
result of a vulgar interpretation of the political mission of litera- 
ture and art. Aside from indulging in slogans and concepts, 
compositions of this sort are absolutely empty, with characters 
without flesh and blood and without personality, and contents 
without life. They are nothing but a poor conglomeration of 
superficial political concepts and formulized stories. Not being a 
profound reflection of actual life, they have no educational value 
to the masses. Such compositions are easily turned out and soon 
forgotten... 


We are in urgent need of literary and artistic compositions 





which reflect immediately the actual struggles, but not formula. 
and-concept-inclined compositions . . . Apparently such composi- 
tions are extremely rare... 


Our demands are: the union of politics with art, of content 
with form, and of revolutionary political content with the highest 
possible artistic form . . . On the one hand, we oppose the 
tendency for literature and art to become estranged from 
politics—which would result in literature and art serving the 
interests of the bourgeois class. On the other hand, we oppose 
the tendency to allow conceptism and formulism to take the 
place of an appropriate union between literature and art and 
politics—which would destroy the true aim of literature and art 
serving politics. These two aspects constitute the two-fronted 
struggle in our current literary and art work... 


Another criticism repeatedly voiced against the liter- 
ary and art workers charges them with undue attention 
to “heightening”, or improving the quality of output 
at the expense of “universalizing”, or “popularizing” — 
i€., Concentrating on the production of work in the 
simple forms and language which have mass appeal. 
Mao Tun comments, for example: 


We all pay lip service to this principle [of serving the workers, 
peasants and soldiers] by saying “popularization first,” by affirming 
that “we raise the standard of our work on the basis of popular- 
ization and that our popularization is based on the raising of the 
standard of our work.” But what is expressed in our actual 
work proves that we have either looked down on popularization 
or misinterpreted it, or vulgarized it, or divided popularization and 
the raising of artistic standards into two separate things—‘you’ll 
do the popularization; I’ll attend to the raising of artistic stan- 
dards.” Some of us even went so far as to find a raising of 
artistic standards” by trailing in the wake of the literature and 
art of the bourgeoisie. This was a whole series of mistakes. 


The communist cure-all for these so-called ‘mis- 
takes” and bourgeois “sins” is ideological reform. In 
his article of May 26th, Chou Yang gives us some in- 
sight into the “ideological remolding” process the party 
attempts to impose. The term, he says, means “the 
defeat of all backward ideologies by means of the pro- 
gressive ideology of the working class, involving 
changes in a man’s entire world view, sentiments, psy- 
chological makeup, habits, and interests.” He goes on: 


The key to one’s thorough ideological reform and to the true 
coordination of one’s creative work with the life of the workers 
and peasants masses and with the class struggle of the masses, 


lies in the positive participation in the actual struggles of the 
masses... 


Accordingly, the main emphasis in the current cam- 
paign has been the organization of groups of literary 
and art workers ‘“‘to proceed among the masses,” that is, 
to live among groups of workers and peasants, take 
part in their work, and so eventually to absorb the spirit 
and background for “proper” proletarian writing and 
other artistic creation. Thus, the party presumes to 
dictate not only what a man may write, and how he 
may write it, but how and where he must spend his 
time in pursuit of inspiration. The Jen Min Jib Pao 
editorial writes of this phase of the campaign: 
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. The regular organization of literary and art workers to 
live among the masses and to share in their struggles, constitutes 
the principal method whereby writers are enabled to reform 
themselves, and overcome their poverty in compositions and the 
presence of formulism and conceptism in their compositions . . . 
The work of facilitating the creative activities of the literary and 
art workers by organizing them to take an active part in actual 
struggles should be emphasized by all leading literary and art 
workers and be considered the main task of all literary and art 
organs and organizations .. . 


Other practices in the remolding process, as cited in 
the four Jen Min Jib Pao articles under discussion in- 
clude: 1) intensive criticism and self-criticism, carried 
on in sessions of local art and literary organizations. 
(For example, compositions must be submitted for 
endless group discussion and revision; the effects of this 
communal processing of artistic products are illustrated 
in Lau Shaw’s statement, excerpted later in this article) ; 
2) the study of Marxism-Leninism (‘This is a science 
which every revolutionary must study, and writers and 
artists are no exception . . . In order to make a pro- 
found and comprehensive study of [society and the 
class struggle], it is absolutely indispensable to have a 
viewpoint based on dialectical and historical material- 
ism’) ; 3) continuous reference to and study of Chair- 
man Mao’s address (“It is inconceivable that there 
should be any of us who... have not yet committed 
its ideas to memory”). 


Party authorities candidly admit that ideological re- 
molding—or, as Chou Yang puts it, the change in a 
man’s entire psychological make-up—is no mean task. 
It is referred to constantly as a long, painful, and 
arduous process. In his 1942 address, Mao Tse-tung 
predicted that ideological reform and the development 
of the proletarian viewpoint among literary and art 
workers would take eight to ten years. The fact that 
old “viewpoints” still persist—that Mao was somewhat 
off on his guessing—is excused by Kuo Mo-jo as follows: 


Now ten years have passed but there still are large numbers, 
including myself, who have not been able to solve this problem 
completely. This is not saying that Chairman Mao underestimated 
the difficulties concerned, but rather that we failed to exert the 
necessary subjective efforts in the attempt to surmount the 
difficulties. When it takes eight to ten years for hard-working 
people to succeed, it certainly will take a longer time for those 
who are not prepared to exert themselves, or perhaps such 
problems will be left unsolved forever. 


In another comment which speaks for itself, Kuo 
Mo-jo adds: 


Inasmuch as ideological reform is an arduous struggle of a 
protracted nature . . . the process of reform of the individual 
and society as a whole, similar to the general process of metabolism, 
goes on forever. Any halt in the process of metabolism can only 
presage corruption and portend death. Should we refuse to remain 
resigned to the fate of corruption and death, the only way out 
is to make a regular study of Marxism-Leninism and the thoughts 
of Mao Tse-tung and to try to put the theories into practice, 


so as to turn our thoughts into action and to promote ideological 
growth through action. 


ERHAPS the most revealing and certainly the most 

interesting of the voluminous matter in the Chinese 
press commemorating Mao’s address were the personal 
statements by several of the literary leaders, castigating 
themselves for past output and their general failure 
“to live as one with the masses.” The group includes Lau 
Shaw, already mentioned as one of the most vigorous 
literary figures in modern China; Ting Yi, Stalin Prize 
winner and co-author of the Chinese communist modern 
classic, White-Haired Girl; T’sao Yi, the playwright; 
Chao Shu-li, the novelist and short story writer; and 
Kuo Mo-jo, author and critic, whose public “apology” 
was incorporated in his article noted above. 


To the non-communist reader, some of these state- 
ments of guilt seem to carry a subtle, skillfully executed 
touch of irony and wry humor. Whether the effect 
was intended is, of course, impossible to say. At any 
rate, the statements clearly indicate that the require- 
ments of ideological orthodoxy are tending to produce 
artistic inertia in an atmosphere in which it is easier 
(and certainly more honest) to write nothing at all 
than to produce materials subject to the attack of 
party critics. 


As a true peasant writer, Chao Shu-li is an interesting 
case in point. Unknown in China before the Japanese 
war, Chao Shu-li began his rise to fame in the com- 
munist areas about 1943 with the publication of a 
light-hearted short story, “The Marriage of Hsiao Erh- 
hei”. His Metamorphosis of Li-chia-chuang was a more 
ambitious and serious novel concerned with the varying 
fortunes of a‘rural village in North China during the 
years 1928-46. More humorous, and more widely 
popular, was his “Rhymes of Li Yu-ts’ai,” a long 
story in which the village story-teller helps the villagers 
to become honest citizens in the new communist-led 
order. 


Born and bred in Shansi, Chao has displayed com- 
mand of a wide-ranging vocabulary of peasant idiom, 
a virtuosity in changing from humor and satire to 
pathos, and an interesting capacity for surprise and 
suspense. Completely lacking in formal education or 
scholarly attainments, he appeared to be working in the 
new native peasant-proletarian pattern stipulated by 
Mao Tse-tung a decade ago. Yet, Chao apparently was 
unable to meet the demands of the new orthodoxy. On 
June 1, 1952, he published the following statement in 
the Hong Kong Ta Kung Pao: 


I have not written much for the past three years because of 
estrangement from realities and isolation from the masses. 








On the present occasion of the tenth anniversary of Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung’s Talks at the Yenan Literary Meetings, 1 would 
like to examine myself and conduct an open discussion in the 
spirit of this epoch-making document. 


As demanded by Chairman Mao, it is up to us writers to go 
among the masses for nourishment. I am hereby going to expose 
myself to a full examination in order to reveal what I am made 
up of, what is lacking in my make-up, and what I intend to 
take in immediately. 


1) I was born and bred in a rural village. Coming from a 
middle peasant family . . . I enjoyed the advantage of knowing 
the peasants well. 


2) During the early days of the anti-Japanese War (1938) 
I acted as ch’u chief for forty days to carry out the mobilization 
of the masses for opposing the Japanese and for self-defense. Later 
I joined various cultural organs (newspapers, bookshops ,e¢c.) to 
engage in local mass activities... (In 1948) I was engaged for 
eight months in agrarian reform. In all this time, I was mostly 
in contact with the masses on political occasions (meetings efc,.) 
but knew little of their daily life and work. 


In the winter of 1948 I went back to my home town for the 
New Year. During my two months’ stay there I interviewed all 
the families in my village (52 families) and looked up six families 
of my relatives. The masses unreservedly furnished me with 
information about the changes made during the last ten years. 


The above is the whole of the nourishment I derived from the 
peasant masses before my arrival in Peking. It is altogether 
correct for people to observe that in my writings the old person- 
ages and events are depicted in a clearer and more faithful man- 
ner than the new people and events. All of my existing works 
have to do with the rural village. By working in the fields, resting 
under the trees, and eating together with the old personages, I 
naturally came to know everything about their environment, 
thoughts, and their way of life as dictated by their thoughts. 
On the other hand, I could not possibly gain a full under- 
standing of the ideology, character, and class relationship of 
the new personages by only meeting them now and then at 
political conferences. Though I learned a lot at these conferences 

. . I could only make use of this knowledge to write non- 
artistic reports, but not artistic compositions with characters who 
are natural and life-like and who develop according to the laws 
of progress... 


I had even less chance to contact the masses after my arrival 
in Peking in 1949. As a result, except for two short pieces... 
I was completely devoid of material for writing anything possessed 
of a new appeal to the people. 


In looking over my personal history since the start of the 
anti-Japanese War, I now realize that I have been gradually 
estranging myself from the actual life of the masses in the 
direction of total isolation. If not rectified, this tendency will 
certainly put a stop to my creative activities. To change, I must 
follow.Chairman Mao’s words, “To proceed among the worker- 
peasant-and-soldier masses for long periods, unconditionally and 
wholeheartedly” . . . It must thus be clear that, in order to 
continue to turn out more and better compositions, there can be 
no other way than to make up my mind to reform my present 
self by following the dictates of Chairman Mao Tse-tung. 


The playwright T’sao Yi, another of the leading 
penitents, is typical of the intellectual castigated by 
the communist high command for his bourgeois back- 
ground and alleged bourgeois ideological tendencies, 
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despite long association with the literary left wing. In 
a statement published on May 24th in Jen Min Jih Pao, 
T’sao wrote: 


As a literary and art worker born of the dark old society who 
has always aspired to brightness, my thoughts and ideology have 
been strongly influenced by bourgeois ideology . 


[After] a careful study of Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s address... 
I gradually started to realize my inadequacy. I am neither familiar 
with the workers, peasants, and soldiers, nor conversant with 
Marxism-Leninism; and I am inexperienced in the realities of 


the new society, as well as unaccustomed to the language of 
the people... 


I learned from Chairman Mao’s address that “to understand 
them and to be familiar with them [the masses], one’s thoughts 
and sentiments should be integrated with those of the masses of 
workers, peasants, and soldiers,” and that “In order to become as 
one with the masses, it is necessary to have the determination, 
and to go through a long and painful period of trial”... 


Change and reform can only be carried out by the examinatior 
of thought and ideology. Subversively or in the open, numerou: 
traces of non-popular and above class ideas of the good and the 
bad, of the right and the wrong, can be found rooted in my 
compositions. I have always made known my hatred for th: 
darkness of the old society, my dissatisfaction with the sanguinary 
exploitation of man by man, and my conviction that the vicious 
rule of the feudal forces and the bureaucratic compradores must 
be overthrown, but I also believed in the above-class interpretation 
of human nature. I believed that in such a society of classes, 
human nature can still be universally good. I never gained a clear 
realization that every one is possessed of his own class character- 
istics, that subjectivity is determined by objective conditions, that 
ideology is determined by existence, and that our ideology and 
sentiments are determined by che objective facts of class struggle 
and national struggle. 


It is extremely difficult for an intellectual hailing from the 
petty bourgeois who has not been thoroughly reformed to rid his 
mind of his long cherished characters, thoughts, and sentiments. 
Thus, on first reading Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s address, I was 
immediately convinced that literature and art must be for the 
workers, peasants, and soldiers. However, on reading on about who 
are the people’s masses and whom does literature and art serve, 
I became inwardly elated on learning that literature and art can 
still be for the petty bourgeoisie, that the kind of life and char- 
acters I had been used to could manage to get by provided they 
are viewed from the Marxist-Leninist angle . . 


When I went to the Hwai River and took part in agrarian 
reform, I made numerous mistakes. Though all these have been 
rectified in time through the assistance of the masses, I have not 
yet been able to write anything. I feel so ashamed of myself 
whenever I think of Chairman Mao’s words, ‘“. . . to proceed 
among the masses, live among the workers, peasants, and soldiers 
for long periods unconditionally and wholeheartedly, to enter the 
heat of the struggle . . .” 


Lau Shaw’s statement, which appeared in Jen Min 
Jib Pao on May 21, 1952, perhaps best implies the 
difficulty under which the writer labors in attempting 
to meet the new demands of ideological orthodoxy. Lau 
Shaw wrote in part: 


Without having first made a study of Chairman Mao’s address 
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I could not have written the material I have turned out in the 
course of the past two years. Though what I wrote during this 
time is by no means very good, yet it is quite different in nature 
from what I wrote before the liberation. 


Though I started writing as early as 1924, my motive then 
was no more than an urge to do as others were doing. I wanted 
to write and publish in order to become a man of letters, but 
with no other thoughts .. . 


I wrote for the readers, not to educate them in any manner 
but rather to cater to their interests. 


I read the world’s famous literary works and applauded them 
without giving any attention to their educational and artistic 
value. Though I also made some study of literary and artistic 
theories, I could not gain a critical understanding of these 
theories since I had no system of belief of my own. 


I depicted the laboring masses and the oppressed only to give 
vent to my own feelings and in protest against the hardship and 
persecution I suffered in my early days. I had the sense of 
righteousness of the petty bourgeoisie, but I was afraid of the 
revolution, without knowing that I lacked any understanding of 
and enthusiasm for the revolutionary struggle. I drew a line 
of demarcation between literature and art, and political struggle... 


I... became bewildered on learning Chairman Mao’s principle 
of the subordination of literature and art to politics. My long 
contact with the petty bourgeois class paralyzed my thoughts, life, 
and compositions. I thought that I could continue writing without 
taking in any new ideology or changing my way of life; and 
any piece of writing would do, provided it was smoothly written. 
I held that it was not only possible but desirable to separate 
literature and art from politics. 


However, Chairman Mao pointed out to us that we were 
wrong, and that literature and art should comply with politics. 
I therefore decided to look for my new literary and art life 
under the direction of Chairman Mao Tse-tung. 


But how to begin practicing? Not having the necessary revo- 
lutionary training and lacking adequate experience in ideological 
reform and life in the new society, I decided to begin from the 
very bottom up. Consequently, I began by working at popular 
literature. It is not that popular literature is easier to write or 
ideologically and artistically of a lower level, but that such 
forms of popular literature as k’uai-pan (ballad) and Asiang-sheng 
(duologue) do not have to be long and are thus under better 
control. 


Whereas formerly it took me two to three days to write a 
hundred lines, it now takes seven to eight days of concentrated 
effort. In diction I try to exercise the greatest possible control, 
in the effort to avoid empty phrases and stereotyped jargon, and 


to set forth new thoughts correctly in popular language. This 
is by no means easy; sometimes the thoughts are correctly ex- 
pressed but the language lacks strength and is devoid of feeling ... 


I am now responsible both to the political ideology and to my 
readers . 


As a result of incessant trials in writing and through listening 
to the opinions of others, I gradually realized the importance of 
giving top priority to political ideology and the mistake of being 
satisfied with a couple of smart phrases. My serious leg trouble 
has so far prevented me from gaining experiences of life by living 
in the factories, villages, and among the armed forces. I have, 
however, started to realize the importance of learning from the 


workers, peasants, and soldiers through incessant study of popular 
literature. 


No matter how inconsequential the story I may be writing about, 
I always try to be in contact with life in the new society ... 
Some may say that as I can only applaud what I have seen, I 
am still unable to take the initiative and turn out compositions of 
a high ideological and creative quality. But as a man hailing from 
the old society, I would only be trying to fool myself and other 
people if I were to pretend to change into a present-day thinker 
over night. I can only try my best to gain an understanding of 
the new society, and praise that part which I have gained an 
understanding of. 


Gradually I started to write plays ... (My two) plays... 
are not attempts at portraying the laboring people. I am still 
unable to do that, not that I do not want to. These two plays 
have the common defect of the successful depiction of people 
coming from the old society but the unsuccessful depiction of 
the new personages from the new society. I have since learned 
the lesson that whereas I understand the “old” people, I have 
little understanding of the “new.” 


Before the liberation, I wrote all by myself without consulting 
others. Now I am prepared for revision as soon as I start to 
write. On completing my first draft, I always read out loud 
either to a literary and art organization or to a number of friends. 
When others think there is still something to be said I try to 
re-write; what others think to be worthless, I discard. I may 
even re-write up to seven or eight times. When the ideological 
quality is still found to be weak at the end of all this revision, 
I discard the whole thing. 


I am still far from being a writer schooled in the thoughts of 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung, but I shall forever try to advance step 
by step in accordance to Chairman Mao’s instructions, as well as 
to rectify all my faults in thought and life. Only thus shall I 
be prevented from being impeded by the burdens of the “old 
writer”, enabled to accept all criticism with the utmost modesty, 
and given a new lease on life in literature and art. 


I am grateful to Chairman Mao. Long live Chairman Mao. 


T. TF. 








The CPSU Congress: 


Editor’s Note: The following two commentaries complement a 
series of articles in our last issue on the Nineteenth Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, held in Moscow 
in October, 1952. The first, dealing with the economic implica- 
tions of the Congress, is excerpted from an article entitled “The 
Nineteenth Party Congress,” published in Foreign Affairs, New 
York, January, 1953. Its author Dr. Phillip E. Mosely, is a 
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widely known specialist in Soviet affairs and head of the Russian 
Institute of Columbia University, New York. The second com- 
mentary by Solomon S. Schwarz analyzes membership problems 
within the Communist Party, as revealed at the Congress, 
Dr. Schwarz is the author of “The Communist Party and the 
Soviet State”, which appeared in the January issue of Problems of 
Communism (No. 1, Vol. 2). 


Economic Aspects of the Nineteenth Party Congress 


By Philip E. Moseley 


ie the past three years there has been a good deal 
of discussion of the nature of the projected “transi- 
tion from socialism to communism.” The Party 
Congress referred frequently to the “preparation” for 
this transition, but failed to supply a concrete descrip- 
tion of the road to be followed. The earlier assumption 
that the state would begin to “wither away” during 
the approach to “communism” had already been re- 
jected by Stalin. But some Soviet economists speculated 
that the approach of communism would be signalized 
by some dramatic changes in economic life, for example, 
that a basic commodity like bread would be distributed 
free to all. Without directly attacking this notion, 
Stalin chose to emphasize in his article in Bolshevik 
the idea of the continuity of the basic laws of the 
economy, and to insist that economists should aim to 
discover basic laws inherent in its working and should 
cease “inventing” new laws. If Stalin’s article, his 
first major “ideological” work since his explosive article 
on Soviet linguistics, failed to define the steps for the 
achievement of “communism” and in fact emphasized 
that the Soviet economy cannot “leap over” the basic 
laws of economic development, it would obviously be 
imprudent for lesser economic “geniuses” to speculate 
too far. Perhaps the task of defining “communism” 
has been put off until the new party program can be 
unveiled. 


Since the Eighteenth Party Congress, held in 1939, 
appointed a special commission to prepare a new pro- 
gram to replace that of 1918, it has been suggested that 
the delay in calling a postwar Congress was due to the 

1“Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.,” October 


18. 1952, Supplement to the Current Digest of the Soviet Press; 
Bolshevik, September 1952, p. 1-50 (placed on sale October 3). 


difficulty of carrying through the postwar reconstruc- 
tion of the country, and at the same time devoting 
sufficient time to the major effort of “ideological re- 
construction” which the drafting of a new program 
would entail. Perhaps, also, the new party program 
would find it embarrassing to reduce to exact definition 
the relation of the Soviet party to the communist parties 
of the European satellites and of China, not to men- 
tion its relation to communist parties in other countries, 
such as France and Italy, where the communist leaders 
have pledged their followers to the active defense of 
the Soviet Government. Any reasonably frank definition 
in the party program, might make it difficult for that 
government to advertise its policy as one devoted to 
the joys of “coexistence” with the non-Soviet world 
and to the defense of “national sovereignty” and 
“peace” against the wicked “imperialists” and their 
“‘lackeys.” 


At the recent Congress the problem of effecting a 
comprehensive restatement of the party program was 
again postponed, and a committee of eleven was ap- 
pointed, without announcing a date for its report. 
Whether it will report to a plenary Congress four years 
from now, or whether the party will simply have to 
make shift with the program of 1918, is anyone’s guess. 
Since the transition from “‘socialism” to “communism” 
has already begun, the Soviet people may simply go on 
working their hides off as heretofore, only to be told 
some fine morning that they have already attained the 
stage of “communism.” 


The Party Congress was at least told by Malenkov 
that “the fifth Five Year Plan marks a big new step 
forward on the road to our country’s development from 
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socialism to communism.” ? And the economic goals 
of the 1951-1955 Plan were set forth in more concrete 
terms than has been usual in recent years. Without 
going into detail on this aspect of the Malenkov and 
Saburov speeches, or the “debates” which followed 
them, one can say that there is nothing improbable in 
the Soviet claim that in 1952 the production of steel 
will reach 35,000,000 metric tons; pig iron, 25,000,000; 
rolled metal, 27,000,000; coal, 300,000,000; and petro- 
leum, 47,000,000 tons. These figures are generally in 
line with the high tempo of recovery and development 
which has been shown by the Soviet economy since 
1947, when it came out of its postwar slump. They 
are also in line with the high rate of investment and 
with the relatively low rate of consumption, which 
has been held to levels lower than before the war. 
Experts estimate that the increase of steel production 
in 1951 over 1950 amount to 12 percent; therefore 
the goal of an annual average increase of 10.1 percent 
in steel during the current Five Year Plan appears a 
reasonable one. 


A striking factor in the new Soviet plan is that 
annual percentage rates of increase, as illustrated in 
the plan for steel, are beginning to slacken off. This is 
a natural phenomenon in a society which is attaining 
a fuller degree of industrialization, but a declining 
percentage of increase against a steadily expanding 
base means a continued rapid growth in quantitative 
terms. While United States steel production is estimated 
at 102,000,000 metric tons for 1952, as compared with 
31,400,000 for 1951 in the Soviet Union, we must not 
forget that Hitler challenged the world with only 
22,700,000 tons (1938), and Japan with 6,900,000 
(1940). Marshal Bulganin also emphasized, in his 
speech of October 12, that the Soviet economy was 
unusually well prepared to shift to a war economy. 


Whether the planned increase of 50 percent in pro- 
ductivity per worker can be achieved depends not only 
on the proposed maintenance of high rates of invest- 
ment and on better methods of organization, but on 
improved satisfaction of the consumption needs of 
the non-agricultural labor force, which was reported 
as totalling 40,000,000 for 1951 and a planned 
44,000,000 in 1955. As usual, the planned rates of in- 
crease in the production of consumer goods are lower 
than those for extractive and heavy industries, and in 
the past, achievement in this field has usually fallen 
short of planned goals. 


Especial significance attaches to Saburov’s statements 
concerning the continued rapid development of in- 
dustry east of the Volga River. Here, he claimed, 
industrial output had been tripled between 1940 and 


2 Pravda, October 6, 1952, page 4, col. 3; available in Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, November 1; 8, and 15, 1952. 


1952. In 1951, after the reconstruction of industry in 
European Russia and the Ukraine, the eastern areas 
accounted for one-half of the total production of steel 
and rolled metal, and one-third of total industrial 
output. As against 1941, the gain in relative strategic 
protection of vital industries represents a major shift. 


Whether the new and, as usual, ambitious goals in 
agriculture, which have regularly failed of fulfillment 
in the past, will be achieved in this plan is more doubt- 
ful, especially since only 15 percent of 1951-1955 
investment is slated to go into agriculture. There is a 
real possibility that Soviet industry now rests on an 
inadequate agricultural base, especially in terms of 
basic foodstuffs. Certainly the per capita availability 
of livestock and livestock products is well below what 
it was in 1928, at the beginning of the drive for inten- 
sive industrialization. 


Malenkov summarized in a few lifeless bureaucratic 
sentences a profound revolution which has been carried 
out in the life of the Soviet village, when he stated 
that 254,000 collective farms have been consolidated 
into 97,000 amalgamated collectives since January, 
1950. Obviously, this has been intended as an important 
step in improving agricultural techniques and in 
strengthening the grip of the state upon the labor and 
life of the peasantry. Malenkov repeated earlier criti- 
cisms of the “bureaucratic” tendency to amalgamate 
villages “mechanically,” by taking down and moving 
the buildings to a central settlement, while neglecting 
the more basic factors of improving farming tech- 
niques and organization. 


On this subject, Stalin’s article in Bolshevik was 
more revealing than any of the speeches at the Con- 
gress. Before the stage of ““communism” can be reached, 
according to Stalin, it will be necessary to do away 
with the present mixed system, by which agricultural 
land and machines are the property of the state while 
produce is the “property” of the collective farm, and to 
reach a stage in which agricultural produce will also 
be the property of the state. In his newest ideological 
pronouncement, Stalin has thus returned to the idea 
that all agriculture must be operated by the state, with 
the peasants working, in effect, as hired laborers. 
Whether such crude “organizational” methods are best 
suited to raise the productivity of agriculture is more 
than doubtful, but it is significant that Stalin, and 
hence his followers, still see the means of solving the 
agricultural dilemma primarily in increasing the grip 
of state control and compulsion upon the peasantry. 


As an important intermediate step toward securing 
complete control over the lagging agricultural sector, 
Stalin recommends the rapid extension of the system 
of “‘product-exchange.” This arrangement, which has 
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long been applied in the government’s buying up of 
especially valuable crops like cotton, sugar-beet, and 
tobacco, involves the deliveries of agreed amounts of 
consumer goods to the peasants at low prices, in return 
for fixed amounts of produce delivered by the collec- 
tives, also at low prices. In respect to other crops such 
as grain and livestock, the collective makes some deli- 
veries to the state at low prices, other deliveries in kind 
to the machine-tractor stations in payment for their 
services, and sets up reserves; it may then sell the 
balance to the government under a “‘product-exchange” 
contract, sell it in the open market, or divide it among 
its members, allowing them to sell their shares directly 
in the open market. Under the present system, a con- 
siderable part of the crops escapes the direct control of 
the state, and, as Stalin stated, a large part of exchanges 
between city and village is regulated by the market. 
What Stalin is proposing is that all deliveries by the 
collective farms should be channeled through govern- 
ment agencies, which will, in turn, meet the peasants’ 
need for consumer goods by supplying them under 
contract at low prices. 


This would, from the point of view of the operators 
of a planned economy, be a great improvement. What 
would be an even greater improvement, from the peas- 
ants’ point of view, would be for the government to 
increase the output of consumer goods, to reduce both 
prices and the extortionate turnover taxes now levied, 
and to expand the retail trade network. These steps, 
which seem utopian under the current plan, would 
stimulate farm production, lower prices of consumer 
goods and food, and economize a great deal of time 
now wasted by consumers in searching for scarce, 
shoddy, and high-priced goods. However, since Stalin’s 
slightest “ideological word” is the law for his party, 
and since he has always set his face against “consumer 
psychology” in Soviet planning, we may expect to see 
a reinforced campaign to do away with the collective- 
farm markets, which now supply the cities with about 
one-third of their food; to put an end to free-market 
selling by the collectives or their members; and to make 
government agencies the sole “organized” channel for 
exchanges between agricultural and industrial sectors. 
While the Soviet apparatus is better equipped to mon- 
opolize trade than it was in 1918-1921 and in 1930- 
1933, when it was tried out with disastrous results, this 
step toward “communism” is not likely to meet with 
cooperation among the peasants, including even peasant 
managers of collectives. 


In his report, Mikoyan announced that Soviet foreign 
trade is now three times greater than in prewar years. 
This statement was not very enlightening, for he did 
not indicate, nor was he asked by his listeners, whether 
he was speaking of constant rubles, variable rubles, 
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constant prices, or quantities. One can hope, for his 
sake, that he was not speaking in terms of dollars, 
constant or variable, since the ruble has been proclaimed 
the “most stable currency” in the world. That 
Mikoyan’s failure to indicate the basis for his calcula- 
tions was no oversight is indicated by his reference to 
Soviet trade with Finland, measured “in comparable 
prices.” Mikoyan complained bitterly of the “boycott” 
of Soviet trade by the West, and in the same breath 
declared that it was of no importance to the Soviet 
economy. He went on to boast that dealings with the 
“‘people’s democracies” represented 80 percent of Soviet 
foreign trade in 1952. Trade within the Soviet bloc, 
by which he seems to mean trade among all members 
of the bloc and not merely their trade with the Soviet 
Union, increased more than three times over from 1948 
to 1952, he reported, while the Soviet export of ma- 
chinery to the members of the bloc rose ten times over. 


In what appears to be a curious lapse from Marxist 
concepts, Stalin has now argued, in his Bolshevik article, 
that the “people’s democracies” are raising their pro- 
duction so rapidly that . . . “these countries will not 
only have no need to import goods from capitalist 
countries but will themselves experience the need to 
dispose of surplus products of their own production.” ® 
Under a planned economy the appearance of any such 
“surplus” presumably represents a failure in planning, 
since “surpluses” should be used to raise consumption 
or increase investment. Perhaps Stalin suffered a Freud- 
ian lapse into wishful thinking. If the satellites no 
longer needed to import from and hence to export to 
capitalist countries, they would be even better able 
than at present to donate their “surplus products” to 
the glory of the “Socialist Motherland,” the “citadel 
of progressive mankind.” 


When attacking with the customary battery of Soviet 
vituperations America’s “enslaving ‘aid’ ” to European 
and other nations, Mikoyan also outlined a Soviet policy 
of offering “unselfish” assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. This is a cold war weapon which may become 
of real importance over the next few years, witness 
the Soviet propaganda effort in India. Despite the 
urgent requirements for industrial expansion at home 
and in the satellites and China, Soviet industrial pro- 
duction is reaching a level at which it could, by a 
purposeful effort, establish economic bastions of its 
own in countries like Iran or Afghanistan. The possi- 
bility that Soviet economic conquest might precede 
rather than follow political conquest of weak neighbors 
cannot be ruled out. 


3“Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.,” Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, Special Supplement, October 18, 1952, 
p. 7. 
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New Light on the Communist Party 


of the Soviet Union 


By Solomon M. Schwarz 


HE Communist Party occupies a unique position 

of leadership and power in the social fabric of 
the Soviet Union. For this reason, information per- 
taining to its internal development and its problems 
is of great interest to students of Soviet affairs. Un- 
fortunately, such information is rare. The voluminous 
material in the Soviet press on party meetings, tasks of 
party organization, efc., is little more than a facade, 
reflecting only such “achievements” and defects as are 
officially recognized by the party leadership. Only in 
rare instances are data released which permit some real 
insight into internal party affairs and organization. 
The recent Nineteenth Congress of the Communist 
Party was such an occasion; various reports delivered 
at the Congress brought forth a number of enlightening 
items of information which bear examination. 


As reported at the Congress, the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union today numbers nearly 6.9 million 
members (including nearly 900,000 candidates). This 
is the largest membership in party history. It is more 
than two and a half times the size of the party at 
the time of the Eighteenth Congress in March, 1939, 
when membership stood at less than 2.5 million (re- 
flecting a drop of more than half a million during the 
years of the Great Purge.) 


The new influx into the party started after the 
Congress, in the years just prior to the Soviet Union’s 
entry into World War II. By the time of the Eighteenth 
Conference of the party in February, 1941, member- 
ship had reached 3.9 million. Despite heavy losses 
at the front, this expansion continued throughout the 
war, reaching 5.7 million by October 1, 1945.” 


According to various sources, many of these new- 
comers to the party during and immediately after the 
war were former front-line fighters, who were highly 
conscious of théir own sacrifices and sufferings, and 
whose main desire was to find peace and relaxation in 
the aftermath of the war. This attitude, which may 
be likened, mutatis mutandis, to that of the “Right 


1 The All-Union Party Conferences were less important events 
in the life of the party than the Congresses. Representation at 
the conferences was mainly from party committees, not from 
the whole membership. The Nineteenth Party Congress abolished 
the provisions for party conferences from the new party statutes. 


2 Pravda, October 11, 1945. 


Opposition” in the late 1920’s, was attested to in 
many postwar novels, as well as in articles appearing 
in the Soviet press. Apparently, the newcomers were 
unaware that their desires for a respite from the ten- 
sions of war were in conflict with the harsh demands 
of the party and state. The party leadership, however, 
recognized a potential disciplinary problem. According- 
ly, as Malenkov reported at the recent Nineteenth 
Congress, “after the end of the war the Central Com- 
mittee of the party decided to restrict admission into 
the party” and to concern itself seriously with the 
political education and “‘reeducation” of the new mem- 
bers. The need for time to reassert and strengthen 
top-to-bottom party control was undoubtedly the 
reason behind the Central Committee’s long delay in 
convening a postwar party congress. 


An examination of the membership figures cited 
above demonstrates the extent to which admissions 
were curtailed in the postwar years. As noted, member- 
ship was 2.5 million in March, 1939; 3.9 million in 
February, 1941; 5.7 million in October, 1945; and 
6.9 million in October, 1952. In other words, in four 
and a half years from February, 1941 to October, 1945, 
membership increased 1.8 million, despite heavy war 
casualties; but in the seven years from October, 1945 
to October, 1952, it increased only 1.2 million. Ex- 
pressed in percentages, the increase was 46 percent 
from 1941-5, but only 21 percent since. The compara- 
tively rapid party growth in newly annexed Soviet 
districts in recent years means the rate of increase in 
the principal districts of the Soviet Union was even 
slower than the overall figures indicate. Another re- 
vealing statistic: party candidates—i.e., the newest 
communists—today constitute only 12.6 percent of 
the membership, compared to 35 percent in February, 
1941 and 36 percent in March, 1939. 


Malenkov’s speech to the Nineteenth Congress made 

clear that the restrictive membership policy practiced 
since the war is here to stay. He said: 
We must continue the policy of restricting admission into the 
party, of improving the political enlightenment and party indoc- 
trination of Communists; for the party’s strength lies not just 
in the quantity of its members but primarily in their quality. 


3 Ibid., October 6, 1952. 
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While curtailing membership to the party proper, 
the communist leadership pursues just the opposite 
policy in its affiliate organizations, primarily in the 
Young Communist League, attempting to attract as 
many recruits as possible. Mikhailov, General Secretary 
of the League, reported at the Nineteenth Congress 
that its membership now numbers 16 million members. 
Nineteen million younger children are enrolled in 
Pioneer organizations, controlled by the League.* The 
League has become the main channel through which 
the party refills its ranks. According to Mikhailov’s 
report, over four million League members transferred 
to the party between the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Party Congresses (1939 to 1952). As we have seen, 
the total increase in party membership in this period 
was 4.4 million. Allowing for the high rate of mortal- 
ity during the war and for a certain number of mem- 
bers who drifted away from the party in the postwar 
years, it is still obvious that a considerable majority 
of the new party members were supplied from the 
ranks of the League. Thus it acts as a sieve for the 
party, screening millions of youths and selecting out 
the most “suitable” human material for party ranks. 
(Of interest, the League accepts members up to 26 
years of age, and there is no age limit on persons hold- 
ing elective posts. Members who do not enter the 
party—probably the majority—simply leave the or- 
ganization upon reaching the age limit.) 


W HILE membership statistics were plentiful, little 
was said at the Nineteenth Congress to give us 
an insight into the composition of the party according 
to occupational background. However, one delegate 
from Uzbekistan, by name Alimov, blurted out in- 
discreetly: “the growth of our party organization goes 
forward to a considerable degree with recruits from 
among employees, but there are not enough workers of 
the leading professions, outstanding workers of collec- 
tive farms, and representatives of the intelligentsia 
among those newly admitted to the party.”® In in- 
dustrial enterprises, it would seem that new recruits 
are chiefly from among administrative and technical 
personnel; as Moscow delegate Grishin remarked at the 
Congress, ‘‘as a rule [!], engineers and technicians 
work as secretaries of party organizations [in the 
plants]”.® Minister of Defense Vasilevski revealed 
that some 86.4 percent of the officer personnel of 


4 Ibid., October 7, 1952. 


5 [bid., October 14, 1952. Of the 77 delegates who took part 
in debates at the Congress, 72 were elected to the new Central 
Committee of the Party and one to the Inspection Committee. 
Alimov is one of the four who were not elected to any organ; 
perhaps this is in retaliation for his “‘tactless” candor in speaking 
of new party recruits. 


6 [bid., October 7, 1952. 
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the armed forces are members of the party or 
of the Young Communist League.? (He did not 
make available figures on enlisted men and non- 
commissioned officers. ) 


In the villages and rural areas of the Soviet 
Union, the party gets most of its recruits from the 
farms (kolkhozes). The mushrooming growth of the 
party in these areas in recent years probably constitutes 
the most marked change in internal party development 
since the Eighteenth Congress. At the end of the 
1930's, the party was still a force outside the village, 
virtually unrepresented among the local population. 
Andreev, at that time a member of the Politburo, 
reported at the Eighteenth Congress that only 12,000 
of the U.S.S.R.’s 243,000 collective farms had primary 
party organizations, with a party and candidate mem- 
bership of 153,000. A Moscow delegate to the 1939 
Congress reported that of 6,556 collective farms in 
Moscow Oblast (district), only 300, or 4.5 percent, 
had primary party organizations; he added that whole 
districts existed in which there were no party organi- 
zations at all; for example, Solnechnogorsk district 
with 213 collective farms and Volokolam district with 
212.° 


As a result of the recent “consolidation” policy, the 
number of collective farms has now been considerably 
reduced, At the same time, the primary party organi- 
zations have multiplied. Citing again the case of 
Moscow Oblast, collective farms now number only 
1,419; of these, 1,180 (or 83 percent) have primary 
party organizations, according to a Moscow delegate to 
the Nineteenth Congress.1° More striking data was 
provided by Kazakh delegate Shayakhmatov, who re- 
ported that all but 20 of Kazakhstan’s 3,145 collective 
farms have primary party organizations, averaging 18 
members apiece—a total of over 56,000 party members 
and candidates. 


Who are these Communists on the collective farms? 
As noted before, a large number of them are former 
front-line fighters, who entered the party during the 
war. They carried the benefit of their broadened ex- 
perience back to the isolated villages and farms and 
often accomplished positive good for the local popula- 
tion. During recent years some have quietly dropped 
out of the party, but those who remained have been 
drawn into the administrative apparatus of the collec- 
tive farms. As for postwar recruits, there is evidence 
the party is not attracting the personnel it would like 
to have in its ranks. As the Uzbekistan delegate re- 
marked, “outstanding workers of collective farm 


7 Ibid., October 10, 1952. 
8 Ibid., March 14, 1939. 
9 Ibid., March 21, 1939. 
10 [bid., October 7, 1952. 
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production” do not join the party, and its ranks are 
filled with functionaries. 


THER interesting data on party composition re- 

leased at the recent Congress concerned the length 
of party membership of the delegates. Speaker Pegov 
of the Mandate Commission reported that of the 1,192 
voting delegates in attendance, only 1.2 percent, or 
14 persons, were party members prior to 1917; and 
only 6.4 percent, or 74 persons, joined between 1917 
and 1920.11 Thus delegates who entered the party 
when it was a revolutionary rather than a ruling organ 
are completely lost in the mass of people who got their 
political orientation under the consolidated dictatorship. 


A revealing comment on party affairs was provided 
by data on the age status of the delegates, also con- 
tained in the report of the Mandate Commission. The 
data compare as follows to figures released at the 
Eighteenth Conference of the party in February, 1941 
(figures for the Eighteenth Congress in 1939 are not 
available) : 


Percentage of delegates In 1941 In 1952 
Under 35 years of age 35.6 5.9 
From 36 to 40 42.8 17.7 
From 41 to 50 19.8 61.1 
Over 50 years of age 1.8 15.3 


The age composition of the 1941 conference reflects 
the effects of the Great Purge. Leadership of the party 
on the local level was largely taken over by young new 
people; thus 78.4 percent, over three-fourths of all the 
delegates, were under 40 years of age. Between 1941 
and 1952, party membership almost doubled; taking 
war-time losses into consideration, probably more than 
half the party is composed of new people. But local 
leadership remains fundamentally in the hands of the 
same group that was in control in 1941, now, of 
course, considerably older: thus, over three-fourths of 


11 [ind.. October 9, 1952. 


the delegates to the Nineteenth Congress (or 76.4 
percent) are already over 40 years old. 


This fact indicates that the party has been able to 
maintain control over the mass of new members who 
entered its ranks during the war years. But what of 
the new postwar members? How is the party leader- 
ship to imbue them with the habits of thought and 
willing obedience that characterize party members 
indoctrinated in the shadow of the Great Purge—the 
Stalinists of the Yezhov-Beria school? If this problem 
is not solved, if the party leadership does not put full 
trust in the organized rank and file, then how can the 
authority of the party itself and of its Central Com- 
mittee be strengthened? In light of these questions, a 
further development at the Congress is of great in- 
terest; namely, the appointment of a considerable num- 
ber of high-ranking military men to the staff of the 
newly expanded party Central Committee. In addition 
to the party marshals, Voroshilov, Budenny, Bulganin 
and, of course, Beria and Stalin, we now see among 
the members and candidates: Marshals Vasilevski, 
Konev, Zhukov, Sokolovski, Malinovski, Timoshenko, 
Maretskov, Govorov, Voronov, Vershinin, Bogdanov. 
There are also other generals and admirals on the roster. 
None of these men spoke at the Congress except Defense 
Minister Vasilevski and F. F. Kuznetsov, head of the 
Army’s Central Political Administration. Pravda made 
no comment on the inclusion of so large a group 
of military men on the Committee; and the published 
list of members and candidates made no reference to 
the offices and rank of those elected. Thus, the large 
majority of Soviet newspaper readers have no inkling 
of the Committee’s new gleam of military splendor. 
Of significance, none of these military people, not even 
Vasilevski, has been elected to the Presidium of the 
Central Committee, its ruling council. Apparently, the 
party’s tactic in courting top military personnel in 
order to buttress and enhance party authority is being 
pursued cautiously and the nucleus of the party leader- 
ship is keeping its guard up with care. 
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Pavlov and Propaganda 


By Alan M. G. Little 


N 1950, as part of the post-war house-cleaning 

among the Soviet sciences, the physiologists and 
psychologists of the U.S.S.R. were enjoined “to return 
to correct Pavlovian principles” and to intensify their 
work on Pavlov’s “second signal system”. This term 
the great Russian physiologist used to describe man’s 
gift of speech. In the course of a long life of research 
(1849-1936), Pavlov showed that the human nervous 
system is infinitely more flexible than that of any 
animal in integrating the impressions received from 
his environment. Man’s superior adaptability is due 
to the fact that most of his reactions to the world 
around him are governed by symbols, of which words 
form the largest group. Moreover, through language 
man builds up a symbolic environment which can 
influence the reactions of contemporary and succeeding 
generations. 


The Pavlov discussions, held in Moscow at the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences from the end of June to mid- 
July, received copious coverage in the Soviet press. 
They followed closely on a similar review in the field 
of Soviet linguistics, in which theories accepted since 
the Revolution were jettisoned and the new line 
defined by Stalin himself. The connection between 
the two discussions was emphasized by repeated refer- 
ences to Stalin’s views on language by the leading 
speakers on Pavlov. 


What is the meaning of this return to Pavlov 
coupled with the new line in linguistics? An interesting 
interpretation is given by Bertram D. Wolfe in a review 
of Raymond A. Bauer’s Book The New Man in Soviet 
Psychology.1 Wolfe suggests that “the Soviet rulers 
have set themselves in the 1950’s to the final psycho- 
logical task for the total state, namely, the condition- 
ing of man to react to slogans, formulas, and symbols 
rather than to the real world within and around him.” 
Bauer hesitated to draw this conclusion, which opens 
up vistas surely never dreamed of by the great Pavlov 
himself. But such an interpretation is supported by 
mounting evidence which comes to light in the general 
tenor of the Pavlov discussions, the nature of the 
speech problems upon which Soviet physiologists have 
been working for years, and the application of their 


1See Problems of Communism, No. 4. pg. 43. 
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findings in the current practices of communist propa- 
ganda, particularly in intensified campaigns being con- 
ducted in the newly acquired communist territories of 
China and North Korea. 


The Significance of the Pavlov Discussion 


| pemene the wide range of scientific studies in 
which Pavlov’s influence was discussed at Moscow 
in 1950, the overriding purpose of the meetings at 
the Academy must have been clear to the participants 
from the start. In accord with a now familiar pattern, 
the stage was set for a redefinition of party require- 
ments from Soviet scientific research in physiology and 
psychology. 


Under the guise of a scientific controversy, pro- 
tagonists for the party views (Academician Bykov 
and Professor Ivanov-Smolensky) were chosen from 
Pavlov’s fellow workers and scientific heirs, while 
antagonists—we might rather call them victims—were 
found among those of Pavlov’s pupils (Academician 
Orbeli, Professor Anokhin and others) who in the post- 
war period had misread “what Pavlov and his school 
had in mind”, who had failed, in other words, to grasp 
what the party expected of them. 


The party’s real intentions emerged from a com- 
parison of those ideas, attitudes, and lines of research 
consistently attacked during the scientific meetings 
with those consistently praised and applauded. Four 
attitudes among Soviet physiologists were the principal 
targets of criticism. These were: any dependence on 
“idealistic” western traditions of research; any “sub- 
jective” trends, dubbed “‘dualistic”; preoccupation with 
man’s lower autonomous or sympathetic nervous system 
to the neglect of his conscious mechanisms; finally, 
failure to set research firmly within the framework 
of the philosophy of dialectical materialism. Conversely, 
official support was given to the materialistic approach 
to the problems of speech and thought, to research 
tending to establish the identity of “subjective” an 
“objective” elements in man’s perceptions, and to 
experimental work on the conscious mechanisms of the 
higher nervous system. At recurrent intervals the party 
spokesmen stressed the relevance of Stalin’s views on 
language to the Pavlov controversy. 
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In his opening address, Bykov hailed Pavlov’s dis- 
coveries as a great Russian contribution to the “com- 
mon thinking of humanity”, as the revolutionary 
turning point in the history of physiology and psy- 
chology, whose Pavlovian stage had opened up the 
possibility of man’s scientific adaptation to his external 
environment. He went on: 


Pavlov stressed the materialistic demand for an objective study 
of the behavior of animals, for a strictly scientific comparison 
of the influence of the environment and the reactions of the 
animal to it. Pavlov formulated and carried out the first attempts 
to prove the idea that conditioned reflexes, being individually 
acquired, could change into unconditioned reflexes in the process 
of phylogeny. ‘It can be assumed’, wrote Pavlov, ‘that some 
of the conditioned, newly formed reflexes are later changed by 
heredity into unconditioned reflexes . . .”2 


Such scientific prospects for man’s conditioning to 
his environment have important political implications. 
These were not of course stressed at the meetings, but 
it is unlikely that the party has overlooked them. In 
fact, a considerable part of the discussions was devoted 
to encouraging research into that part of man’s makeup 
which might still rebel against the pattern of totali- 
tarian conditioning, into that veritable “dog beneath 
the skin”, his autonomous sympathetic system. In 
Bykov’s words: 


It was necessary to demonstrate the universal character of 
Pavlov’s conditioned reflex in all internal organs, and, even more 
important. to establish that the vegetative processes of the central 
nervous system are subordinated to the cortex of the brain 
according to definite laws. 


This has been accomplished, according to Bykov: 


It has been shown that conditioned reflexes are brought about by 
the activity of any internal organ, in other words, that there 
is an indissoluble link between the external and internal environ- 
ment. Pavlov’s theory on the predominant role of the cortex 
of the brain for the whole organism has been proved in fact by 
our investigtaions; the general and specific laws of the functioning 
of the entire system of the internal organs have been discovered 
and the basic mechanisms found by which the brain regulates 
the processes deeply ‘hidden’ in the organism . . . In this connec- 
tion it must be considered as an important circumstance that 
precisely established facts indicate that stimulations of internal 
organs can be transformed into conditioned reflexes and that the 
internal (interceptive) conditioned reflexes are by their nature 
in principle identical with those which Pavlov discovered in 
connection with external stimulations of the organism. 


Translated into political terms, this means that the 
human physique, both within and without, can put 
up no resistance to the conditioning state. It is indeed 
a magic formula for a state which aims at continuous 
expansion of its control over new territories and new 
populations. 


2 Quotations are from a translation of Bykov’s speech in “The 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press”, New York, August 5, 1950, 
Volume II, No. 25, pp. 4-5. 


The party’s expectations of its scientists can be 
summed up roughly as follows: In the post-war world 
the earth is divided into two camps—one, the com- 
munist area, physically consolidated around the Soviet 
Union and continually encroaching on the adjacent 
territory; the other, the physically separated congeries 
of the free nations. The building of communism within 
the area already under political control requires tech- 
niques for consolidating that control by every possible 
means. Accordingly, it is the duty of Soviet scientists 
to explore the techniques of conditioning made possible 
by Pavlov’s discoveries and to perfect them to such a 
point that any focus of resistance in the individual can 
be overwhelmed, even within his nerve cells. When 
and if the Soviet scientists discover such techniques of 
control, they can test them in the territories now 
under communist domination, perfecting methods of 
application in preparation for the further conquests 
the Communists hope to make. Thus spiritual control 
would follow readily upon subversion and political 
control of an area. 


In the light of such a master plan, certain aspects 
of the Pavlov controversy take on a new meaning. 
Such are the efforts of the “debaters” to minimize the 
role of the “subjective” in man’s conscious processes, 
equating it with the “objective”; the derisive attacks 
upon any evidence which might possibly disprove the 
proposition that man is totally capable of conditioning; 
finally, the obvious hopes which are placed on verbal 
conditioning, on the exploitation of Pavlov’s “second 
signal system”. This line of research became the key 
theme of the meeting. 


The chief target of official criticism was Academician 
Orbeli. He was attacked on three scores: his belief that 
“‘man’s inner subjective world can only be studied by 
the subjective method”; his reluctance to concede the 
possibility of replacing innate forms of behavior in 
animals with acquired ones; his failure to carry out 
an “objective” study of verbal signals through speech 
or writing. The possible challenge of heresy in such 
ideas as Kupalov’s “reflexes without initiation” or 
Anokhin’s “reaction of active choice” also received 
summary dismissal. 


As might be expected, Orbeli and Anokhin delivered 
recantations in contrite avowal of their past mistakes. 
In the course of these statements, they indicated the 
real directions of party interest in Pavlov’s condition- 
ing processes. Said Orbeli: 


There are bright prospects for the further development of Pavlov’s 
teaching. This teaching, particularly that on the secondary 
signal system, on which we are now working, has great importance, 
not only for medicine, not only for psychology and education, but 
also for the theory of art in all its aspects, and we are confronted 
with a very great, even tremendous task, to find correct paths 
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in order to provide, on the basis of Pavlov’s physiology, founda- 
tions for the theory of labor processes in representational arts, 
theatre. music, and scientific research. 


Said Anokhin: 


There is a great deal of work to be done . . . with regard to 
the applicability of the methods of conditioned reflexes in solving 
large scale problems of higher nervous and psychic activity.8 


In reading these statements, one thinks immediately 
of the recent enormous outcrop of communist popular 
art forms in the satellite countries and communist 
China (the slogan poster, the cartoon propaganda refer- 
ence book, the children’s cut-out books of “Inter- 
changeable War Criminals”, etc.) ; or of such solutions 
for “large-scale problems of higher nervous and psyshic 
activity” as radio Pei-p’ing’s instructions “ton how to 
hold grievance rallies against the American imperialists”. 


These will be dealt with below. 


One further feature of the Pavlov discussions de- 
serves notice; namely, the repeated attention drawn to 
Stalin’s two statements on language, the second of 
which was timed to coincide with the meetings. Several 
of the principal speakers concluded their remarks with 
reference to Stalin’s “work on linguistics”; indeed the 
final message from the meeting to Stalin hailed him as 


8“The Current Digest of the Soviet Press”, Sept. 9, 1950, 
Volume II, No. 30: Orbeli, p. 20 ;Anokhin, p. 23. 
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Figure 2 


“the creator of works, the like of which have never 
been seen in the history of advanced science”. What, 
then, are the directives which the Soviet scientists are 
expected to infer from the Stalin linguistic pronounce- 
ments? 


Stalin’s statements represent the Kremlin’s re- 
cognition of the importance of the Russian lan- 
guage as a tool in consolidating control over 
the considerably expanded number of nationalities 
now within the communist system. In line with the 
communist concept of the “two worlds”, the Soviet 
leaders are rapidly elevating the Russian language 
to the rank of a zonal language, setting it up in 
opposition to English (which they claim is being pro- 
moted into the zonal language of the “Anglo-American 
imperialists”.) As Professor Smal-Stocki has pointed 
out in a recent book, the party scrapped the whole 
elaborate system of Soviet linguistics built up by the 
philologist Marr, because it stood in the way of the 
new elevation of the Russian language and therefore 
no longer contributed to the party’s aims.* The lan- 


4R. Smal-Stocki, The National Problem of the Soviet Union 
and Russian Communist Imperialism, the Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 1952, pp. 240-246. For a definition of Marr’s linguistic 
theories see Frederick Barghoorn’s article, “Stalinism and the 
Russian Cultural Heritage”, Problems of Communism, Vol. II, 
No. 1. 
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guage, conceived as the expression of communist society 
and manipulated with the techniques I am about to 
describe, is to become the lingua-franca of the com- 
munist camp, a powerful weapon in the conditioning 
process upon which the Communists pin their hopes for 
ultimate world-wide triumph. 


Pavlov and the Soviet “Physiologists of Speech” 


HE nature and direction of Soviet experimental 

work with language are well illustrated in a 1947 
publication of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
entitled Speech Reflexes. The author is Professor S. M. 
Dobrogaev of Leningrad University, who describes 
himself as head of the Academy’s laboratory of tire 
“Physiologists of Speech”. Dobrogaev’s name did not 
appear among the contributors to the Pavlov discus- 
sions, but the work which he describes has been pro- 
ceeding since the early days of the Revolution, when 
the materialist approach superseded the previously 
“idealist” trends in physchological research at the Uni- 
versity. Dobrogaev is careful to set his work within 
the framework of dialectical materialism, but while 
praising the truly germinal quality of Pavlov’s ideas on 
conditioning, he claims credit for his own group of 
scientists for advancing research into the social aspects 
of conditioning, particularly into language as the 
means of man’s adaptation to his environment. He 
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cites as powerful examples of social stimuli the speeches 
of Lenin and Stalin. 


It is perhaps not without political significance that 
Dobrogaev, like Bykov at the 1950 meetings, goes back 
to Pavlov’s report on work with hypnotized human 
beings, as the source of what Bykov called “the summit 
of Pavlov’s creative daring.” This was the discovery 
that for a human being: 

. a word is equally as real a conditioned impulse as all others 
common to him and the animals; but at the same time it is 
also all-comprehensive as no other, and one which cannot, in this 


respect, be compared either quantitatively or qualitatively with 
the conditioned impulses of animals. 


In Dobrogaev’s view, however, Pavlov failed to inves- 
tigate the social implications of the process. 


What, then, are the lines upon which such research 
should proceed? Dobrogaev proposes three avenues of 
profitable investigation; namely, exploration into: 

1.) The conditions under which a constant stream of stimuli 


is sent into a man’s brain from his environment, evoking speech 
reactions and other responses; 


2.) The special features in the organization of man’s environ- 
ment which of inevitable necessity evoke the activity of these 
stimuli; 


3.) The origin of that determining factor in speech reflexes 
which turns them into communication complexes for human 
beings.® 


5 Dobrogaev, Speech Reflexes, pp 38-9. 
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Figure 5 


Dobrogaev claims that as the result of research over 
many years, his school of speech physiologists discovered 
“the definite principles of verbal conditioning for hu- 
man beings”, and he indicates success along the follow- 
ing lines: (1) the processes of verbal retention in the 
human brain; (2) the analysis and synthesis of words; 
(3) the formation of verbal complexes; (4) the forma- 
tion of types among such verbal complexes; (5) their 
mutability; (6) the processes of their abstraction and 
concretization. He concludes from his research that 
such abstracted complexes are continuously active social 
stimuli for each member of any given language group. 
For the members of such a group, the only response 
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possible is in terms of the peculiarities of its social 
organization. 


The results of such continuous and extensive re- 
search, if it were successful, would give new meaning 
to Stalin’s stress on linguistics, particularly in the 
Russian and Slavic tongues, and to the party’s renewed 
insistence on the value of Pavlov’s second signal system. 
It indicates that for years research has been going on 
in the U.S.S.R. into the mechanisms of verbal propa- 
ganda, probably in conjunction with research into 
methods by which the effect of such verbal stimuli can 
be reinforced with accompanying visual stimuli. 
Dobrogaev is careful to insist that the individual has 
an active role to play in this process—as he puts it, 
“‘a human being thinks, because he is continually acting 
upon nature, changing it in the process of his own 
cultural growth.” Nevertheless, the predominant role 
is not that of the individual, but of that unmentioned 
factor in the conditioning equation, the compulsive 
power of the party. 


Pavlov and Recent Techniques of Communist 
Propaganda 


O ONE puts more stock in the adage, “the proof 

of the pudding is in the eating”, than the 
Communist Party of the U.S.S.R.: if the scientific re- 
search described above is to be of any value to the party 
it must serve political ends. The testing of this 
research under conditions which allow scientific con- 
trols becomes all-important. The testing ground is not 
to be found inside the U.S.S.R., where the population 
has been subjected to political indoctrination for twenty 
years or more under the monopoly of political control. 
Nor, of course, can the Communists test the results 
of propaganda activities in the areas of the world 
outside communist control. The real testing ground 
is in those areas adjoining the U.S.S.R. which have 
passed recently into communist hands, the areas which 
must be rapidly assimilated and grappled tightly to 
the communist body politic. It is here, therefore, that 
the Communists are attempting to put into practice, at 
an accelerated tempo and with intensified methods, 
such knowledge as had been gained of mass condition- 
ing between world wars. Of particular interest is the 
application of communist indoctrination among the 
more susceptible areas of the Far East, where illiteracy 
proves more of a help than a barrier to mass condition- 
ing. Accordingly, it is to communist China since 
1949 and to that area of Korea which for ninety 
days was overrun by the Communists in 1950, that 
we must turn for evidence of the application of the 
techniques referred to above. Particularly revealing is 
the record in South Korea, the only area in the world 
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to date where the indoctrination pattern has met with 
reversal. 


The most readable, if somewhat sensational, account 
of communist conditioning as applied in China is given 
in Edward Hunter’s “Brain Washing in Red China”.® 
Basing his account on information divulged in Hong 
Kong by refugees from the interior of China, he des- 
cribes in detail the experiences of a young student who 
was subjected to the reform methods of the North 
China’s People’s Revolutionary University. Of interest 
in the present context are the verbal techniques which 
the Communists used in attempting to alter the stu- 
dents’ mental outlook. The students were divided into 
small groups under the guidance of leaders. They were 
then subjected to long and repetitious lectures on a 
limited scale of themes. The lectures always lasted 
from four to seven hours, and the nine-week orientation 
course covered the following topics: “Labor Creates 
the World”; “Idea Formation and Class Property”; 
“The Class Foundation”; ‘Internationalism”; ‘The 
History of the Chinese Communist Party”; ‘The 
History of the Chinese Revolution’; ‘Modern Chinese 
History”; and “A Brief History of the Imperialist In- 


6 Vanguard Press, Inc., New York, 1951. 
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Figure 6 





vasion of China”. They were accompanied by long and 
repetitious group discussions, which served to expose 
“deviations” in thought, and to instill communist doc- 
trine by constant re-examination. A thinly disguised 
adjunct to this process of learning by rote was the 
use made of the diary. In the western world, the diary 
generally is regarded as the repository of private 
thoughts, but in communist teaching methods it has 
been converted into a prayer wheel of the communist 
creed. By reading his diary aloud, the student literally 
was forced to put on public record his rate of absorption 
of ideology. Any note of insincerity in the repetition 
of the formulas called for instantaneous reprimand. 
The result of this intensive instruction was either to 
make or break the incipient Communist. Several of 
the students underwent temporary neuroses, and some 
of them actually committed suicide. The lucky ones 


fled. 


If such are the processes of propaganda indoctrination 
for the Chinese intelligentsia, ideological education for 
the illiterate or semi-literate masses of the Chinese 
peoples is accomplished simply through agitational 
drives, summarized or (in Dobrogaev’s term) “‘con- 
cretized” under such verbal slogans as the “Resist- 
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Figure 8 


U.S.-Aid-Korea”’, “Suppression of Counter-revolution- 
ary Elements” or “Oppose the Rearmament of Japan”. 
Application of the usual communist distinction between 
propaganda for the intelligentsia and agitation for the 
uneducated resulted in the harnessing of all the media 
of human communication to the much more difficult 
task of reaching the masses. For them, the same tech- 
niques of repetition took on infinitely varied forms— 
again, however, always reinforced by application in 
groups. One device utilizing repetition was the central 
Pei-p’ing radio’s issuance of instructions at dictation 
speed, to be taken down by local agitators and propa- 
gandists, who partly memorized the message in the 
process. The natural eagerness of peasants to overcome 
illiteracy was exploited in numerous ways, including 
the political use of such popular devices as: songs and 
K’uai Pan poems (jingles to be accompanied by an 
instrument); playlets and work newspapers, part 
verbal and part visual in their method; entirely visual 
aids to memory such as the film, lantern slide, cartoon, 
story book, or cut-out book for children (The latter 
is a book of cut-out dolls representing American leaders 
and Japanese and Nazi war criminals, intended to 
create in the child a mental association of past and 
present “imperialists”). Another device employed was 
the encouragement among workers of a mass cartoon 
drawing movement, based on stereotypes glorifying 
the Chinese and North Koreans and ridiculing western 
nations. 


In Southern Korea an indoctrination campaign of 
like intensity was conducted during the ninety days 
of communist occupation. The campaign was the sub- 
ject of a report by a team of American social scientists 
who were sent in November, 1950 to study conditions 
there. According to the report, methods of indoctrin- 
ation were the same as those used in China: “Reading 
meetings, self-criticism meetings, reflection meetings, 
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and lecture meetings” were geared into face-to-face 
indoctrination with considerable effect. One housewife 
told the investigators that if the process had gone on 
much longer, she felt she would have been forced to 
go underground and fight or become an active Com- 
munist. No middle ground was possible.* 


Study of examples of Chinese verbal and visual propa- 
ganda indicate that the methods used are based on the 
pattern of Soviet Russian experience. The spate of 
posters flooding communist lands is clearly based on 
Soviet techniques and Soviet models, whose reiterative 
associational patterns have a typology of their own, 
evidenced at intervals over a period of thirty vears. The 
examples given in illustration will suffice to show the 
process. Figure 1 shows the popular origin o1 -ne of 
the most persistent propaganda symbols; namely, the 
spider drawn from a pre-revolutionary 1916 poster of 
the “vamp” type. It was used in the 1920’s to typify 
the kulak (Figure 2), the capitalist (Figure 3), or 
the priest (Figure 4). Now it appears in the 1950’s 

‘ For a concise account of the process, see Wilbur Schram and 
John W. Riley, Jr. “Communication in the Sovietized State as 
Demonstrated in Korea”, American Sociological Review, Vol. 16, 


December 1951, pp. 757-766. See also “Some Current Works in 
the Field of Communist Affairs”, Problems of Communism, No. 1. 
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Figure 10 


as the germ-bearing American imperialist (Figure 5). 
Recurrent themes can be traced in optimistic propa- 
ganda for internal consumption, as well as in hate 
propaganda. Figure 6 typifies the conception of the 
R.S.F.S.R. as a bastion assailed by the unseaworthy 
vessel of the Entente during the twenties; Figure 7 
is the same concept brought up to date in this year’s 
Soviet posters. The export of propaganda ideas is 
illustrated by Figures 8 through 11. Figure 8 is a 
Russian poster of the 1920’s, portraying the train 
of communism crossing the bridge into the future; 
Figures 9, 10, and 11 are modern adaptions of the 
theme, shown respectively in Austrian, Polish, and 
Chinese posters. 


Basing our conclusion on the evidence presented 





above, it is clear that as soon as the Communists have 
established monopoly over the means of communica- 
tion in a newly-acquired area, they have set in motion 
a highly organized semi-scientific process ot enforced 
indoctrination. Great flexibility and ingenuity have 
been used in exploiting all avenues of popular appeal 
and in riding the wave of emotionalism which is re- 
leased by political upheavals. The application of the 
methods described above clearly indicates a well 
thought-out blueprint of inhuman spiritual conquest, 
in which a minimum number of themes are utilized in 
various forms, according to definite principles of verbal 
and visual conditioning. These principles are the result 
of continuous experimentation with the original ideas 
of Pavlov but surely distort the humane purposes which 
motivated his research. 


BOOK EXCERPT 


Exploitation and Resistance 


Excerpts from Anatomy of a Satellite, by Dana Adams Schmidt. 


Editor’s Note: The following two excerpts are taken from the 
chapters of Mr. Schmidt’s book entitled “Disintegration and 
Expansion” and “The Workers Turn Against the Party.” The book 
was published by Little, Brown & Co., in association with the 
Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, 1952. A review appears on page 
29 of this issue. 


Soviet Demands and the Czech Economy 


HE development of communications is the 
most tangible expression of the progressive 
economic and military integration of Czechoslovakia 
and the other satellites into the Soviet Union’s orbit. 


The Soviet Union is building a transportation system 
over which she could, in time of war, quickly mass 
her armies east of the Carpathians. For such Soviet 
armies, the new and vastly expanded heavy industries 
of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and East Ger- 
many would serve as arsenals. 


Integration with the Soviet Union involves exploi- 
tation of marginal sources of raw materials, forced 
expansion of industry, employment of various forms 
of more or less forced labor, and, as a result, rising 
cost of production. A succession of remarkably frank 
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statements by communist leaders in 1951 testified to 
this situatiun. In many cases the official complaints 
reflected inflationary pressures and deliberate resistance 
by the workers. 


The president of the Czechoslovak Trade Union, 
Frantisek Zupka (who had replaced Zapotocky in 
1950) admitted on March 6, 1951, that the quantity 
of coal then being extracted per miner per day was 
less than it had been before the war in spite of the 
improvement in working conditions, mechanization, 
“socialist” incentives, and “shock-worker” movements. 
This was a sensational admission in view of the propa- 
ganda on rising production heard throughout 1950 
and 1951. 


Premier Zapotocky on this occasion complained that 
the miners had still not understood the need for extra 
work. He told about a delegation of miners who 
travelled to Prague and managed to present to President 
Gottwald personally their protest against working on 
Saturday afternoons. “It was hard to explain to 
them,” Zapotocky said, “that that which was a revolu- 
tionary and Bolshevik claim on the part of labor in 
the capitalistic era, today has become a counter-revolu- 
tionary act, indeed a sabotage of the construction of 
socialism.” 


In another speech on April 13, Zapotocky added 
that he had found in the mines lack of zeal, ill-will 
and laziness, and he threatened, “I will not hesitate 
to send to labor camps all those who protect slackers 
in factories and mines.” 


Beginning in the month of June, a series of regional 
conferences of the Communist Party were called to 
deal with the pressing economic problems. The key- 
note of these meetings was set in a speech by the 
Deputy-Secretary General of the party, Josef Frank. 
Frank disclosed that production of coal and oil had 
reached only 84.5 percent of the planned targets in 
the first five months of the year. In the last four 
months of 1950, 1,406 apprentices had abandoned their 
places in homes for mine apprentices and in the first 
three months of 1951, 1,550 other had done the same. 
He said that the coal industry needed 16,900 more 
workers, the building industry 15,000. Heavy industry 
generally was lacking 38,000 workers. At the present 
rate of progress, he warned, the targets of the Five 
Year Plan could not be fulfilled. 


For all these deficiencies, Frank blamed Communist 
Party functionaries and state officials. This was the 
line for the purge that was already drawing wider and 
wider circles. 


The meetings of the regional committees of the 
Communist Party were climaxed on June 26th and 
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27th by a special meeting of the Central Committee 
of the party, which sought solutions to the country’s 
problems by establishing a new relationship between 
management and labor and by raising prices. 


Sweeping aside the last pretenses of consulting, let 
alone bargaining, with labor, the Central Committee 
authorized the managements of national enterprises 
to fix wages by executive order. 


The Central Committee announced that there would 
be a reduction in the meat ration and a general in- 
crease in the prices of free market food and manu- 
factured goods. Somehow word must have got around 
that this decision was impending because, for a week 
before the meeting of the Committee, buyers swarmed 
into shops of all kinds, buying up everything that was 
not rationed. This was Czechoslovakia’s second 
buyers’ panic in seven months. 


Explaining the new price scale to the public taxed 
the ingenuity of the communist propagandists. Re- 
peating the kind of performance they had put on when 
bread was put back on ration, they now explained 
that whereas the reduction in free-market prices in 
1949-1950 had proved that the standard of living was 
rising, the rise in free-market prices in July, 1951 was 
also evidence of a rising standard of living. 


The propagandists asserted that the consumption of 
meat on the free market was actually seven times as 
high in 1951 as it had been in 1949, but that the 
distribution system had now been upset by forged 
ration tickets and by the failure of reactionary peas- 
ants to keep up with production goals. 


In this connection, Rude Pravo wrote on July 3: 
“The temporary difficulties we are now encountering 
are due to the fact that in Czechoslovakia consump- 
tion and the standard of living are rising swiftly.” It 
added that some of the difficulties were due to “dis- 
crimination abroad and particularly by American 
imperialists. . . as a result of which we can only get 
certain essential raw materials with great difficulty, 
and their prices are rising on the world market.” 


After the month of July, 1951, the Czechoslovak 
Government ceased publishing monthly figures of plan 
fulfillment. The reason may be discerned in the 
cumulative failure revealed by the first seven months’ 
figures. These showed that heavy industry was not 
keeping up with the increases assigned to it in the 
revised Five-Year Plan. The rate of increase in pro- 
ductivity per worker also declined during the first 
seven months of the year. The rate at which produc- 
tivity increased was slower in heavy industry than in 
light industry and slower than it had been in heavy 
industry a year or two before. 


Whereas in light industry and in the food industry 
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during the first seven months, the increase in pro- 
ductivity was less than half that provided in the plan, 
in heavy industry it was 2.2 per cent instead of 12.1, 
and in the building industry, where a sharp rise of 
one third had been provided in the plan, no figures were 
made public at all. 


The gap between the plan and results may in part 
be accounted for by increased objectives set in some 
sectors in April, when the plan was again partly re- 
vised following further Soviet demands. In April, 
however, the only figures published concerned the 
increase which productivity was supposed to attain 
by the end of the five-year period in 1953, by com- 
parison with 1948. The increases were 64 percent 
for heavy industry, 59 percent for light industry, and 
60 percent for the building industry. This would 
mean an annual increase in general productivity of 
16.4 percent—a target which seemed highly unlikely 
as it would put Czechoslovakia ahead of all other in- 
dustrialized nations. 


According to figures from the Czechoslovak Statis- 
tical Office in 1952, the plan for 1951 industrial pro- 
duction was fulfilled by 99.7 percent, which raised 
the volume of productiompin absolute figures 22.9 
percent above 1950. Plan fulfillment.in heavy industry 
was 98 percent, or 22.9 percent above 1950. The poorest 
result was in the case of coal for which plan fulfillment 
was 91 percent, while no comparison with 1950 was 
given. In light industry, plan fulfillment was reported 
at 102.9 percent, or 10.9 percent above 1950 figures. 
And, in an effort to prove that the standard of living 
was not declining, the statistical office stated that 
targets for manufacture of clothing, footware, textiles, 
glass, paper, and furniture were all fulfilled and fre- 
quently surpassed. Manufacture of working clothes 
was 34 percent higher than in 1950. 


The foodstuffs industry fulfilled its plan by 98 
percent, or 5.7 percent more than in 1950. Total 
agricultural production was reported 6 percent above 
1950. It was stated that the following increases were 
achieved in 1951 compared with 1950: butter, 7 
percent; artificial fats, 15 percent; cheese, 11 percent; 
fruit and vegetable products, 20 percent; tobacco, 26 
percent; cigarettes, 8 percent. 


As previously noted, however, the numerical in- 
crease in the working population, including many 
men and women who were formerly self-suppliers on 
farms, and the consequent increase in the total 
national payroll, far outstripped the increase in output 
of consumers’ goods and food. How else could rising 
prices, reduced rations, and buyers’ panics be explained? 
The balance of the country’s economy had been upset 
suddenly, too suddenly, as indicated by the official 


claim that general industrial production had increased 
22.9 percent and agricultural production only 6 
percent in 1951. As for the deficiencies in plan ful- 
fillment (especially in the case of coal), the very fact 
that the regime felt obliged to admit them at all 
suggested very serious difficulties. 


Now if the plan had been a purely Czechoslovak 
affair, the Czechoslovaks might simply have admitted 
their miscalculations and revised it downward. Un- 
fortunately for them, however, the plan was tied to 
Czechoslovakia’s trade commitments to Soviet Russia. 
According to official figures, the target for imports 
from the Soviet Union and the other people’s democ- 
racies in 1951 was 55 percent of the total foreign 
trade, and 60 percent was actually achieved; the target 
for exports was 59 percent and 62 percent was reached. 


The figures for trade with the Soviet Union alone 
in 1951 were set in an agreement signed by the 
Minister of Foreign Trade, Gregor, who returned to 
Prague in March, drooling with more than the usual 
obsequious gratitude. The grain Czechoslovakia was 
to receive (not as a gift but in strictly commercial 
exchange for industrial products), he called “‘a fra- 
ternal assistance,” “ta new immense and immeasurable 
aid.” As for the agreement, he said, “we are happy to 
have signed it and thank the U.S.S.R. all the more 


now that we are back in Czechoslovakia.” 


“If we had to cover our needs by purchases in 
capitalist countries,” Gregor explained, “we could not 
make ends meet. If we had to buy only part of this 
merchandise in capitalist countries, we would have to 
export more, thereby impoverishing our internal 
market. By selling to the U.S.S.R. the products we 
have manufactured with Soviet raw materials, we 
will profit much more than from trading with capi- 
talist countries.” 


It seemed to many an observer that Mr. Gregor 
protested too much. His language suggested that 
bread rationing had to be resumed because he had 
failed in his mission to obtain enough grain to prevent 
it. The most astonishing point in Gregor’s statements, 
however, was that Czechoslovakia would not be able 
to balance her imports from the Soviet Union by 
exports during the first half of the year, but that “the 
Soviet Union in no way objects to this adverse balance 
of trade.” Whatever else this might mean, and whether 
the Soviet Union objected or not, this was certainly 
confirmation of the reports that Czechoslovakia was 
not keeping up with her exports to the U.S.S.R. 


All through the year, the necessities of trade with 
the U.S.S.R. continued to haunt Czechoslovakia in 
ways very different from anything mentioned by Mr. 
Gregor. Quite apart from the major burden of having 
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to reorient their whole eonomy to suit the needs of a 
large neighbor, the Czechoslovaks were exposed to a 
series of bullying techniques, including the following: 


1. In spite of official statements that the U.S.S.R. 
was charging world prices or less, Prague was often 
obliged to pay much more for Soviet raw materials 
than the world price. On one occasion, Prague paid 
6,000 crowns per ton for Soviet wheat, whereas 
Canadian wheat could have been had for 5,452 crowns, 
including freight. 


2. The Soviets imposed conditions regarding dates 
and quality which could not be met. Every delay 
cost the Czechoslovaks a large fine, which was de- 
ducted from the price. In the case of some shipments 
of Skoda products, the price set at the beginning was 
in this way reduced by half. 


3. Having obtained Czechoslovak goods at low 
prices, Moscow decided to re-export on a large scale. 
At Prague trade fairs, Soviet agents sought out visitors 
interested in Czech goods and then offered them the 
same things, but cheaper. 


4. Goods delivered by the Soviets were often below 
contract standard, but no one suggested that they 
should pay any penalty. Thus, Czechoslovak industry 
received chrome ore containing 30 percent less chrome 
than called for, phosphates of grade too low for eco- 
nomical use, and sulphuric acid that had been shipped 
in dirty tankers. Soviet cotton not only did not fit 
Czechoslovak spindles but had to be supplemented 
by cotton from other sources. 


§. The Soviets declined all responsibility for goods 
damaged en route. On several occasions, freight cars 
arrived empty, having been looted in the U.S.S.R., 
Poland, or East Germany. But the Czechs had to pay 
for the goods as shipped. 


The cumulative effect of excessive economic burdens 
and inflationary pressures towards the end of 1951 led 
to the complete purge and reorganization of the Com- 
munist Party and the economy. 


The Workers Turn Against the Party 


FTER a long and difficult courtship, before and 

during and after the last war, the Communist 
Party won the Czechoslovak workers in February, 
1948. The land and its resources, the factories and 
the mines were the dowry brought by the workers. 


But the honeymoon was brief. The Communist 
Party proved to be a poor provider. As explained in 
previous chapters, the standard of living of even the 
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most favored workers began to deteriorate late in 
1950. The workers were gravely disappointed. 


But it was the communist-organized sweat-shop 
system, which became more rigorous and more obnoxi- 
ous in proportion to the increase of economic difficul- 
ties, that brought about a complete alienation of the 
worker’s affection for the party. The communist 
sweat-shop system with its “shock work,” socialist 
competition, overtime, night work, and “voluntary” 
brigades developed into a graduated system of forced 
labor. At the same iime the workers found their pay 
envelopes thinner, their cupboards barer. It became 
apparent that all the extra effort demanded by the 
party was not in the interests of the workers but in 
the interests of the Soviet Union. From there, it was 
only a short jump to the realization that the Commu- 
nist Party had won the workers on false pretenses, 
that it was interested not in their welfare but in the 
greater power and glory of the Soviet Union. 


Perhaps the most disillusioning things of all for the 
workers was the fact that this hateful system was 
implemented by the very organization that had been 
created by an earlier generation to protect and promote 
their interests—the trade unions. This was the tragic 
contradiction that brought home to the workers most 
forcefully what they had sacrificed to the Communist 
Party. Many had been unable to appreciate what they 
had forfeited when the party took control of the 
government and, in effect, suppressed other political 
parties and all other potential opposition. The issues 
had been too abstract, the rationalizations about the 
workers’ triumph too easy. But now the Czechoslovak 
worker began to realize that he had sacrificed his free- 
dom and to appreciate what this meant. Specifically, 
he had lost the right to quit his job and take another, 
the right to complain when and against whom he 
pleased, the right to elect his own representatives, the 
privilege of spending his leisure as he pleased; and 
finally, he had lost labor’s supreme weapon, the right 
to strike. 


Let us examine the communist sweat-shop more 
closely to see how it has developed and how the work- 
ers have resisted it with growing effectiveness at every 
stage. 


In June, 1950 the government ordered the trade 
unions to revise and “harden” the norms. Costs were 
seriously outstripping productivity and the first signs 
of economic deterioration were observable. The gov- 
ernment and the party leaders were worried. 


The trade union organization obediently launched 
a great campaign to meet and surpass production 
quotas during the second half of the year. The cam- 
paign was centered upon the mines and “Miners’ Day” 
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on September 12, when miners whose mines had ful- 
filled production goals were to get a “loyalty bonus”. 


Trade union officials in the mines were called upon 
to use every resource at their command to make the 
miners produce. In some places, such as the Pokrop 
mine at Ostrava, trade union officials and party func- 
tionaries took up the practice of going down into the 
mine shafts to spur the workers on. But “shock 
work” and socialist competitions were not enough. 
The miners were asked to work overtime and on Sunday, 
and extra shifts were introduced at night. Some were 
asked to give up their vacations, and others to cut 
their vacations short. 


When September 12 came, it was found that the 
goals had been reached. But at what cost? Premier 
Zapotocky had to admit in his speech that “We made 
it, thanks to exceptional measures.” And the presi- 
dent of the Central Committee of the Trade Unions, 
Frantisek Zupka, pointed out that although some suc- 
cess had been achieved “the output per worker has 
increased to a negligible extent; the cost of produc- 
tion shows a considerable increase.” 


After Miners’ Day came the letdown. Resentful 
of the extraordinary pressures to which they had been 
subjected, the miners slowed down. Only four days 
after the miners had received their bonuses, the news- 
papers noted an alarming drop in production in the 
mines. On October 12, the trade union organ Prace 
reported that absenteeism had reached 15 to 17 per- 


cent in the Sokolov mines and 22 percent in the 


Hlubina mines. This meant that at Hlubina each 
miner was absent at the rate of sixty days per year, 
not counting Sundays and annual vacations. (By com- 
parison, in France and Britain an absenteeism of 8 to 
12 percent is considered normal). And on November 
13, 1950, according to Rude Pravo, the coal output 
in the Kladno area dropped to 85.5 percent of the plan, 
in spite of the fact that November 13 was the first 
day of a special “shock-workers’ week” in honor of 
the second congress in Warsaw of the “Fighters for 
Peace.” This was, beyond a doubt, a slowdown strike. 
Unorganized and spontaneous perhaps, but a strike 
for all that. 


For two months after Miners’ Day the communist 
leaders hesitated, seemingly perplexed by this evidence 
of resistance. Then, on November 17, the Central 
Committee of the Trade Unions pulled itself together 
and devised a new series of measures to implement the 
directives it had received from the government in 
June. The committee decreed that every mine must 
catch up again to the planned production, and it 
accordingly set percentages of increase that had to 
be achieved. The Gottwald mine must produce 23 


percent more than originally prescribed during De- 
cember; the Benes mine, 33 percent more; the Zapo- 
tocky mine, 52 percent; and so on. 


There was nothing very original about the commit- 
tee’s idea of how this should be accomplished—“shock 
work” and socialist competition, of course, and more 
overtime, more night work, more Sunday work. Most 
revealing of the desperate straits into which the 
country’s communist leadership had fallen, the com- 
mittee authorized the miners to concentrate only on 
the richest veins for the time being. How great must 
have been the Soviet pressure to induce them to ad- 
vocate exactly the type of uneconomic and destruc- 
tive production of which the Nazis had been guilty! 


In addition, the trade union committee delegated 
special “secretaries” to study production problems in 
each mining center and to give orders for overcoming 
the difficulties. With the secretaries went police agents 
assigned to ferret out thé leaders of workers’ resist- 
ance, and propagandists who were to stir the miners’ 
production enthusiasm, if possible. 


At the same time, “voluntary brigades” of workers 
were sent out from Prague and other cities to supple- 
ment the labor force and to act, in effect, as strike 
breakers in the mines. But the slowdown strike was 
not broken. Production remained at a low level. 


Meanwhile, workers’ resistance showed itself in 
other ways. The Communist Party began to disinte- 
grate at its lowest levels late in 1950 because it was 
losing the interest and support of the workers. 


Rude Pravo in its issue of December 2, 1950, found 
it necessary to report that the lowest echelon of the 
trade union organizations (i.¢., the shop committees, 
two or three workmen in each subdivision of a 
factory or mine) had broken down almost everywhere, 
and especially seriously in the coal fields. In the 
Benes mine of the Kladno field, it said, only one out 
of six shop committees was actually working, while 
in the Gottwald mine the three committees composed 
of sub-surface workers were not operating at all. 


The internal rot in the trade unions was not con- 
fined to the lowest echelons. It extended to district 
committees, many of which, according to a statement 
by the president of the Federation of Mine Workers in 
October 1950, had almost ceased to function. The 
indications were that the trade union officials were 
hesitating more and more to carry out the new func- 
tions which the communist regime had assigned to 
them. After all, most of them were workers who had 
spent long years fighting for the workers’ interests 
and who found their new functions humiliating. 
Some quit their posts for this reason, and this may 
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explain why Premier Antonin Zapotocky and Minister 
of Labor Evzan Erban resigned their respective func- 
tions as president and secretary-general of the National 
Trade Union Organizations in mid-1950. 


Some trade union officials remained in secret alli- 
ance with the workers. Much to the embarrassment 
of the government, they conspired with the workers 
to keep the level of wages moving upwards by a variety 
of means. They reclassified tens of thousands of work- 
ers in higher wage categories; they approved supple- 
mentary wages for work under unfavorable condi- 
tions; they made up for absenteeism by arranging for 
overtime and Sunday work at higher wage rates; and 
they approved issuance of “shock-worker” booklets 
on a vast scale. The number of these booklets, 
entitling the holders to buy free market goods at 
rationed prices, quadrupled during 1950. In one dis- 
trict of Prague it multiplied twenty-two times in 
nine months, according to Prace of November 7, 1950. 


The consequence of all this was that costs, in par- 
ticular wages, kept rising faster than productivity. 
At the Skoda Works, according to Prace of March 9, 
1951, 33.5 percent of all wages paid could be classi- 
fied as “black”, that is, wages to which the workers 
were not entitled. 


Control of wages was among the most important 
problems that confronted the meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party on February 21- 
24, 1951. It decided two important measures. First, 
no more “shock-worker” booklets were to be issued 
unless approved by trade union headquarters. Second- 
ly, every factory would have a “wage budget”. It 
would not be allowed to pay out more in salaries than 
was provided for in the budget unless the factory 
succeeded in raising productivity per worker. This 
measure wént into effect April 1. 


On June 26-27, the Central Committee of the 
Party met again in an unprecedented special session 
to deal with acute and alarming economic difficulties, 
caused by the combination of relentless Soviet Russian 
demands and workers’ resistance. 


Now the Central Committee was confronted with 
unfulfilled production targets and a rising tide of 
inflation, and it came to this general conclusion: 
targets might yet be reached if ways could be devised 
to overcome the resistance of the miners, the indus- 
trial workers, and the railroad workers to intensified 
work. If the workers could be forced to accept a 
reduction of wages equal to the reduction in the sup- 
ply of consumers’ goods that had resulted from ex- 
pansion of heavy industry and deliveries to Russia, 
then inflation might yet be kept under control. 
Therefore, there must be a further revision of norms, 
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similar to the one undertaken a year earlier, but 
much more severe. Hitherto, implementation of this 
kind of measure had been entrusted to the trade unions. 
But the Central Committee of the Party had lost 
faith in them. They had failed lamentably in their 
assigned task of “hardening the norms” in 1950, and 
had shown themselves incapable of cracking down on 
the workers. 


The Central Committee’s solution was as follows: 
It removed responsibility for raising the productivity 
and revising norms from the trade unions and author- 
ized the management of national enterprises to impose 
production figures and pay rates arbitrarily. Hence- 
forth, percentage increases in productivity and revised 
norms would be set by executive order in each sector 
of industry. ll pretense of bargaining was elimi- 
nated. It would be up to factory directors, section 
chiefs, and, in the final analysis, foremen, to see to it 
that the workers complied. The role of the trade 
unions would be merely to act as propagandists in 
support of the decisions made by management, or, in 
the words of the economic review, Hospodar, of 
October 11, “to create a political atmosphere that 
will assist the director.” 


As the trade unions’ traditional functions were 
suppressed, the government assigned them new ones. 
A law of December 19 made them responsible for 
the administration of health insurance (as in the Soviet 
Union). 


Meanwhile, although no official figures were pub- 
lished, various public statements indicated that paid 
overtime increased from about three-quarters of an 
hour per worker a day in 1950 to about one hour in 
1951. In addition, the ceaseless succession of “‘volun- 
tary brigades” after normal working hours and on 
Sundays probably added another hour to the average 
work day so that by the end of 1951 the average 
worker was putting in ten hours per day and sixty 
hours weekly. Those most burdened were undoubtedly 
the workers on the giant projects and those making 
equipment for those projects. Rude Pravo wrote on 
December 28, 1951: 


In spite of the bad weather, the battle to start the first blast 
furnace on time at Ostrava goes on. Every minute is precious 
during these last days of the third year of the Five-Year Plan. 
While thousands of workers were spending a happy Christmas 
with their families, the welders, the mechanics, the carpenters, 
and masons at the Klement Gottwald foundry at Vitkovice paid 
no attention to the time or to their own sacrifice. The welders 
worked day and night, sometimes remaining at work for 36 
hours at a stretch. One group of carpenters headed by Comrade 
Vyskocil did not leave work from the 23rd to the 25th of 
December, even during the night. The members of the military 
brigade . . . decided to work without interruption on December 
31 and on New Year’s Day. 
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The miners’ special privilege of working only forty- 
six hours per week was abolished. As Sunday work 
became the rule rather than the exception in mines 
and foundries, special rates of pay for Sunday work 
were abolished. A number of holidays were suppressed 
and the total per year was limited to seven. At the 
same time, the spread in wages between unskilled and 
skilled workers was increased. Material advantages 
promised “shock-workers” increased. The most dis- 
tinguished were promoted to managerial positions or 
awarded one of a new series of decorations. 


Step by step, the regime intensified the exploitation 
of the worker and limited his freedom to dispose of 
his own labor. More and more pressure was brought 
to bear upon workers to volunteer for “brigades,” 
varying in duration from an afternoon or evening to 
several months, in branches of industry where labor 
was most needed—coal mines, foundries, steel mills. 
Permanent transfers of labor increased, especially from 
light industry, food processing, and commerce to heavy 
industry. Most spectacular was the shift of 77,500 
white-collar workers to heavy industry; but there were 
many thousands of other shifts, of peasants from 
Slovak farms to new factories in Slovakia and Bohemia, 
of skilled Bohemian workers to new factories in 
Slovakia, of all kinds of workers from non-essential 
industries to the giant projects. 


Athough the government already exercised extensive 
and arbitrary power over the workers, the supply of 
labor never quite caught up to the official demand. The 
press continued to complain about absenteeism and 
fluctuation, especially among young workers. On 
December 19, 1951, therefore, the National Assembly 
passed a Law on Manpower Reserves. Under this law, 
young people who take jobs in industry are auto- 
matically incorporated into the State Manpower Re- 
serve, which imposes upon them the following obliga- 
tions: They must attend a “professional training in- 
stitute” for two or three years to become skilled 
workers, or else they must attend a short course at a 
“factory training school” to qualify as specialized 
workers in mass production operations. Thereafter— 
and this is the the crux of the matter—for a period 
varying from three to five years they will be at the 
disposal of the Minister of Manpower who may employ 
them according to their skills wherever he deems best. 
During this period the young people may not take a 
job on their own; the Ministry of Manpower assignment 
is compulsory. The law went into effect immediately 
for young miners and foundry workers and will be 
applied gradually in other spheres as fast as suitable 
training institutes and schools are established. 


From the foregoing, it may be seen that many young 
workers will henceforth be in the service of the state 


for a period up to eight years. After or during that 
period, of course, comes two years’ military service 
during which the recruit is also likely to be used for 
some kind of labor. 


The State Manpower Reserve was part of the govern- 
ment’s scheme for preventing and breaking workers’ 
resistance. It was a policy of divide and rule. The 
labor force—which in most factories had formerly 
been a more or less homogeneous group of men who 
lived in the same area, came from the same background, 
and belonged to the same organizations—was now 
transformed into a mosaic of social elements. Three 
general factors contributed hereto: the transfers of 
labor to new places of work, the introduction of 
women into the labor force, and the expansion of 
various kinds of forced labor. Thus, according to the 
Czechosolovak press, in January 1952 about half the 
men employed in the mines at Kladno’ were soldiers 
(military brigades) and volunteers for temporary work 
in the mines (civilian brigades), inmates of forced- 
labor camps and other prisoners. 


In spite of all these measures, the regime was not able 
to get from the Czechoslovak workers the kind of 
performance it wanted. This was amply demonstrated 
by developments on two enterprises which may well be 
described as the economic pillars of Soviet strategic 
planning in the Czech lands—the new, giant steel 
plant at Moravska Ostrava and the related coal mines 
of Ostrava-Karvina. 


Throughout the year 1951, the country’s entire eco- 
nomic activity was centered on the Moravska Ostrava 
project: “At any price the first blast furnace must be 
in operation by January 1, 1952,” Hospodar wrote on 
October 4, 1951. 


But the blast furnace was not finished on time. Not 
until February 28, 1952, was the first steel actually 
poured. 


Meanwhile, in the Ostrava-Karvina coal mines which 
furnished most of Czechoslovakia’s hard coal, per- 
formance also lagged. In an effort to do something 
about this poor performance, the Central Committee 
of the party on October 15, 1951, adopted a resolution 
in accordance with which the government on the 
following day issued a decree imposing upon the workers 
of Ostrava Karvina a set of compulsory stakhanovite 
methods. The effect of this decree was eloquently set 
forth in a report by Oldrich Cernik, regional secretary 
of the party at Ostrava, published in Nova Svoboda on 
February 21, 1952. “Increases in output have been 
achieved, thanks to the addition of 5000 laborers,” 
he said, “but not as a result of any increase in output 
per head . . . We made a step backwards. In January 
the plan for individual output was fulfilled by only 
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86 per cent. This result is inferior to that of December 
and November and even to results prior to the govern- 
ment’s and the party’s decisions. Individual output 
continues on the downgrade.” 


Cernik complained that many party members showed 
no interest in political life, upset party discipline, and 
introduced opportunistic tendencies into party organi- 
zations. This was responsible for “‘the extreme passivity 
of a large part of our organizations which do not fulfill 
their functions.” 


He illustrated his point with the following story: 


The principal organization committee of the party in the 
Ostrava-Karvina mines examined the party and government reso- 
lutions and took decisions to put them into practice. The decisions 
were passed on to the principal committees of the different mine 
shafts and the organization committees. They were also examined 
by the Works Councils, and by the committees of the Union of 
Czechoslovak Youth ... All that remained was to find someone 
to put the decisions into practice. Three weeks later we went to 
check up on the execution of the decisions. We discovered that 
the overwhelming majority of the members of the party were 
even unaware of their existence! 


How was this possible, considering the intensive 
government publicity campaign by press and radio, 
the hundreds of meetings and speeches—not to mention 
the number of persons arrested for absenteeism and 
obstruction of the government’s and the party’s deci- 
sions? 


Cernik continued: “The first stage in the annual 
party meetings was supposed to take place January 27. 
However, five out of ten organizations had to postpone 
the date either because of the complete absence or the 
insufficient presence of members. Three organizations 
held their meetings on the date scheduled; at one meet- 
ing only 17 per cent of members took part, while at the 
other two participation was 45 and 50 per cent.” 


The conclusion to be drawn from Cernik’s report 
was either that the party organization was falling apart 
or that Cernik had run into a case of deliberate boycott. 
Either or both explanations were plausible. This was 
workers’ resistance in a form admirably suited to the 
inclinations and possibilities of the Czech people. 


This was also the situation that led to a purge that 
was more than an ordinary Communist Party purge, 
and which was intended to renew the faith and interest 
of the workers in the Communist Party and reinvigorate 
the party. 


Much of the internal weakness of the party derived 
from the basic elements of its composition. 


There were the party veterans, the old hands who 
joined in the 1920’s and took leading parts in under- 
ground resistance during the war. A few of them 
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had risen to the top ranks in party and government, 
but most had lagged behind in the ranks and were, 
with reason, regarded by the regime as dangerous ele- 
ments. They were revolutionaries or at least noncon- 
formists by temperament and tradition. 


There were the veteran trade unionists who were 
embittered by the unworthy role assigned them in the 
new regime. 


There were, among the vast number of persons who 
joined the party after World War II, a number of 
vigorous young idealists who were disillusioned by the 
tyrannical practices of the Stalinist bureaucracy. 


Among the postwar members were many who joined 
for reasons of pure expediency and who constituted a 
dead weight within the organization; there were also 
those who joined as a safety precaution to hide their 
hostility to the regime. 


Out of these elements—veteran Communists and 
trade unionists who have been thrust aside, disillusioned 
young idealists, and a varied assortment of remnants 
of the bourgeoisie—a resistance leadership is growing 
up. It combines anti-Stalinist Communists with Catho- 
lics and peasants. Perhaps the most significant element 
in this leadership are the disillusioned young idealists. 
The information I have received from Czechoslovakia 
in late 1951 and 1952 indicates that they represent a 
large number of young people who were started on 
the road to resistance by resentment of the severe re- 
trictions imposed on them by the regime. In many 
cases, it was the law on the State Labor Reserve that 
opened the young people’s eyes. The prevailing notion 
that the regime has the full support of the young 
people can now be discarded; the youngsters who 
shouted most enthusiastically for Gottwald in 1948 
are likely to be the Titoist leaders of the 1950’s. 


Thus far the resistance and its leadership are almost 
without organization. Yet, working spontaneously, 
one might say instinctively, this resistance has shown 
its strength in a number of ways. It has brought about 
the neglect of the lower echelons of the Communist 
Party, which in turn has led to the neglect of the lower 
and intermediate echelons of the trade unions. It has 
brought about the failure of the elaborate program for 
intensifying the exploitation of labor, and has made 
it impossible for the regime to fulfill its Five Year Plan 
targets or meet the Soviet demands for ever-increasing 
deliveries of heavy industrial goods. And the regime, 
as its popular support has evaporated even within its 
own ranks, has had to resort to direct autocratic 
methods enforced by the police. 


In Czechoslovakia, for the first time Stalin’s Com- 
munists have run up against a real trade union tradition, 
a tradition with democratic political content, with 
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roots in generations of workers. What has happened 
has been a demonstration of what would happen in any 
other democratic industrialized western country con- 
quered by the Communists. It has demonstrated also 


that the decisive struggle in countries of this kind 
is likely to take place in the factories and the mines, 
that the first and most active resistance to the “work- 
ers’ party” will be offered by the workers themselves. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Report on Czechoslovakia 


Dana Adams Schmidt: 
Anatomy Of A Satellite 
Little Brown & Co., 1952, 512 pages. 


Reviewed by Henry L. Roberts 


HE thirteen months from April ,1949 to May, 1950 

were not the most climactic in the recent history 
of Czechoslovakia. The coup d’état had taken place 
more than a year before; the purges within the Com- 
munist Party were yet to come. Nevertheless, Dana 
Adams Schmidt was fortunate in being New York 
Times correspondent in Prague during these months, 
for he was one of the last journalists able to report 
freely and at first hand on one of the Soviet satellites. 
Consequently, he has been able to provide us with per- 
haps the most complete picture so far available of what 
happens within such a country after a communist 
regime has assumed power. 


In Anatomy of a Satellite, Mr. Schmidt has given 
us more than a report of his own experiences. While 
personal observations have largely determined his point 
of view and provided him with much illustrative ma- 
terial, he has undertaken a good deal of research into 
the background of the scenes he witnessed and has kept 
up with events since his departure from Czechoslovakia. 
The book, then, is a broad survey and analysis of the 
vicissitudes of the Soviet Union’s westernmost satellite 
in the years since World War II. 


The author’s account of his personal experiences, 
which serves as a prologue, follows the familiar pattern 
of many of the reports of honest journalists who have 
tried to cover the “‘people’s democracies”: he recounts 
his initial impression that the situation was somewhat 
better than anticipated; then his growing sense of being 
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stifled, isolated from the average citizen, cut off from 
all but official news handouts; finally, his feeling of 
personal insecurity, a realization that the journalisc 
himself may become the victim rather than the observer 
of the emerging totalitarian order. 


Mr. Schmidt was able to leave Czechoslovakia before 
the final act was played. His fellow countryman and 
journalist, the Associated Press correspondent, William 
Oatis, was not so fortunate. The author describes 
Oatis’ trial in his book, ascribing the arrest to the 
regime’s desire to discredit representatives of western 
institutions, to discourage prying newspapermen, and 
possibly to collect ransom. 


Mr. Schmidt is perhaps least successful in setting his 
story of the Czechoslovakian tragedy in its European 
historical background. Tracing the Czech national and 
democratic tradition back to the ninth century saints, 
Cyril and Methodius, is a pleasant but not convincing 
way of dealing with the genesis of such traditions. His 
definition of Czechoslovakia as a “western-type” nation, 
in contrast to the Russian East, oversimplifies the com- 
plex factors which have determined the character of 
Eastern Europe. It neglects the important historical 
social, and economic differences between Bohemia and 
Moravia on the one hand and Slovakia on the other, 
differences that created many problems for the Czecho- 
slovakian republic between the two world wars and 
played an important part in subsequent political de- 
velopments. Mr. Schmidt quite properly stresses the 
theme that the communization of Czechoslovakia— 
which had a healthy parliamentary and democratic tra- 
dition supported by an advanced economy—should 
serve as a warning to the western nations; however, his 
emphasis upon the particular inappropriateness of Soviet 
patterns in Czechoslovakia may have the dangerous 
effect of playing down the injustice of the communist 
assaults in the other, more “eastern” satellites. In this 
context, the East-West antithesis can raise more prob- 
lems than it solves. However, this background section 
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comprises a relatively small part of the book and does 
not seriously affect the validity of Mr. Schmidt’s 
analvsis. 


In seeking the causes for the disaster which struck 
Czechoslovakia, Mr. Schmidt correctly points out that 
the fate of the country was largely determined by 
decisions made by the Great Powers during the course 
of World War II. These decisions served to place 
Czechoslovakia within the Soviet sphere of influence 
and determined that Soviet rather than American 
troops would liberate most of the country. Since the 
tactical advantages which thereby accrued to the 
Kremlin explain much of the subsequent trend of 
events, the author is perhaps unduly critical of the 
late President Benes for his efforts to create a “bridge- 
land” between East and West. Benes’ failure may 
have involved a “misunderstanding of the nature 
of Soviet power and of the communist parties which 
act as its agents,” but it must be admitted that the 
alternatives confronting him were not promising. And 
before his eves was the example of the Rumanian demo- 
cratic leader, Maniu, who had stood up firmly against 
Soviet pressure, but whose country nevertheless had 
fallen under Soviet control. 


Mr. Schmidt argues that in the period between 1945 
and 1948 the non-communist Czech politicians, though 
faced with a most discouraging situation, did not do 
all they might have to prevent the coup. He is also 
critical of their political tactics during the February 
crisis, but in this he is more charitable than some 
observers have been. His general observations regard- 
ing the communist seizure of power are that the anti- 
communists should have overcome their mutual 
rivalries, that they should have made greater efforts 
to bring the Social Democrats into the anti-communist 
camp, that they should have organized a paramilitary 
force, and that they should have made use of the 
army. Finally, he feels that the opposition lacked a 
“unifying idea capable of competing with communist 
ideology”’. 


The most interesting and valuable portion of the 
book is the story of Czechoslovakia after the Commu- 
nists took over. In broad outline, the picture is a 
familiar one: the emergence of the police spy as an 
important instrument of government, the perverse 
application of “working-class” justice to get rid of 
opponents, the propaganda trials, the inevitable ap- 
pearance of forced labor camps. Under Mr. Schmidt’s 
pen, these grim innovations are shown in evolution, as 
they unfold, expand, and eventually come to dominate 
the scene. Accompanying these political measures is 
the inculcation of a new culture. History is rewritten 
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and distorted. Benes is increasingly maligned; the 
memory of Thomas Masaryk is eradicated. Literature, 
art, and the films are made to conform to the demands 
of the state and the principles of “socialist realism.” 
The inescapable struggle with the Catholic Church is, 
outwardly at least, carried to success. 


Despite the impression given that the impact of the 
communist cultural influences is “like an irresistible 
steam roller,” the author finds certain weaknesses in 
the new order. He believes that the basic intellectual 
dishonesty of the whole cultural program, together 
with its low artistic staudards, may prevent the Czech 
people from accepting it beyond the necessary render- 
ing of lip service. Moreover, he pins much hope on 
the continuation of the Czech cultural heritage within 
the family, by the traditional passing on from parent 
to child of the values and symbols which are being 
obliterated on the public level. The Czech past demon- 
strates qualities of tough persistence against a fre- 
quently hostile environment, but the destructive 
techniques of a totalitarian state are powerful indeed. 
One can only hope that Mr. Schmidt proves right in 
his confidence. 


The last section of the book is devoted to an account 
of the “‘sovietization” of economic life: the imposition 
of the economic plans, the appearance of ‘“‘shock 
workers”, and the collectivization of agriculture. In 
the years between 1948 and 1950 the regime scored 
some success in raising production and increasing food 
consumption, although at heavy cost. But in Novem- 
ber, 1950 there began a downward swing, marked by 
slowdown strikes, resistance to an onerous new trade 
treaty with the Soviet Union, and a rise in bread and 
grain prices. In the author’s opinion, this slump was 
directly attributable to the mounting Soviet demands 
which put too heavy a strain on the Czechoslovakian 
economy. He warns, however, that the main aim 
of the rulers of Czechoslovakia—the expansion of war- 
making potential—is being achieved despite these set- 


backs. 


Within the framework of these growing economic 
tensions, Mr. Schmidt develops his final subject—the 
increasing resistance within Czechoslovakia and the 
inauguration of the party purges. After side-stepping 
the communist blow in February 1948, the Czech 
people began to lift up their heads and to look around 
for means of opposition to the regime. Apart from 
the more spectacular stories of escapes and of active 
resistance, the author is most impressed with the evi- 
dence of developing hostility on the part of the work- 
ers, the one group which the Communists most wished 
to win over. Absenteeism, falling productivity, and 
a refusal to embrace or work actively with the Com- 
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munist Party organizations have been clear signs of 
disaffection. 


In the author’s view, this defection on the part of the 
workers explains the distinctive quality of the Czech 
Communist Party purges, which he calls a “counter- 
reformation” designed to renew the faith and interest 
of the workers. Whereas Gomulka in Poland, Kostov 
in Bulgaria, and Rajk in Hungary were purged on 
charges of “nationalist deviation”, the Czech party 
victims—Slansky and his followers—were the so- 
called ““Muscovites”, the Communists most immediate- 
ly associated with the Kremlin. The purge is viewed 
as an undertaking of the Kremlin itself to create a 


“controlled, house-broken form of Titoism,” and to 
provide an outlet of sorts for some of the frustrations 
of the hard-pressed population. Although the book 
was written before the recent trial of the Slansky 
group, it provides a useful introduction to that gro- 
tesque performance. 


In his treatment of this controversial subject of the 
purges, as in his approach to the whole book, Mr. 
Schmidt proceeds cautiously and soberly. While his 
commentary may not furnish any startling new 
insights into the nature of the Soviet-imposed order, 
the reader will reap much of value from this conscien- 
tious and responsible case history. 


Communism: Both Sides of the Curtain 


Mario Einaudi; Jean-Marie Domenach, Aldo Garosci: 
Communism in Western Europe 
Cornell University Press, 1951, 239 pages. 


Ygael Gluckstein: 
Stalin’s Satellites in Europe 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1952, 333 pages. 


Reviewed by F. Lee Benns 


P ROFESSOR Einaudi points out that in any study 
of modern communism, three areas occupy a posi- 
tion of paramount significance: (1) Soviet Russia and 
its European satellites; (2) China; and (3) Western 
Europe. The books under review deal with two of 
these areas: the Soviet satellites in Europe (except 
Albania), and Western Europe, which Professor 
Einaudi defines for his purposes as France and Italy. 
In the latter countries, although communism “now 
has a larger popular support than Soviet communism 
was ever able to achieve during the first half of its 
existence, or than Mao has today”, communism is not 
in power but is waging a conflict within “societies 
that are fighting back politically and institutionally”. 
In the Soviet satellities, on the other hand, communism 
is in power and its effects can be studied to a consider- 
able extent. The two books thus afford an interest- 
ing contrast. The first is the initial volume of a 
series to be devoted to the political, economic, and 
constitutional problems of postwar France and Italy, 
and is the result of a “French-Italian Inquiry” started 





This review originally appeared in The Russian Review, New 
York, October, 1952. The author is Professor of Modern History 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


at Cornell University in 1949. It contains a well- 
annotated bibliography which will be of great value to 
those who wish to read further on communism in 
Western Europe. The second book is a careful study 
of the economic and political changes that have 
occurred since 1944 in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary. The author 
has engaged in research for many years on the eco- 
nomic, social, and political characteristics of the Soviet 
regime. In the preparation of this book he relied 
mainly on the official governmental and Communist 
Party publications of the countries studied, on their 
diplomatic representatives and information services, 
and on books, pamphlets, and papers secured from East 
European exiles. Although the book contains no bibli- 
ography, the main text is copiously documented. 


Communism in Western Europe contains a wealth 
of information on the rise and growth of the French 
and Italian communist parties, their principles of 
doctrine and action, their organization and leaders, 
their appeal to the various elements of society, their 
present status and future prospects. Among all the 
nations of free Europe, communism has developed as 
a dominant movement only in France and Italy. In 
1951 communism in these countries was “the strongest 
and most effective single political force in Western 
Europe,” according to the authors. The major 
source of its strength in France and Italy is “the per- 
sistence of the defense of old attitudes, in spite of the 
evidence that communism will make headway in 
societies which remain closed and static”. J. M. 
Domenach believes that the fundamental psychic ele- 
ment of the postwar European crisis is the inarticulate 
despair of Europeans whe “‘::ve seen the agony of 
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capitalism as a result of wars, fascism, and concentra- 
tion camps” and who “expect nothing good to come 
from its artificial resurrection”. That, he holds, is 
why the Marshall Plan of itself has aroused so little 
enthusiasm among the European masses and why, on 
the other hand, communism profits greatly from the 
feeling that European capitalism is doomed. For in 
these countries, communism has largely identified 
itself as “the carrier of the traditions of revolutionary 
change”; this is particularly effective when “there 


is evidence on ail sides that France and Italy have not 
yet completed the cycle that in the United Kingdom 
and the United States has brought about the moderi- 
zation of economic and political life and the use of 
power in the public interest”. Besides this major 
source, there are several specific sources of commu- 
nism’s strength in these countries. Among them 
are: (1) the argument that in a “bourgeois capital- 
istic” society, workers and peasants are deprived of 
“advantages that all have a right to expect from the 





government wants them to say. 


the “‘people’s democracies.” 





‘Freedom of Press, Speech, Assembly, Meetings 


and Demonstrations’ 


— the provision for “free elections”, these rights exist only on paper. A comparison of 
the papers published in the different ‘“‘people’s democracies”, the contents of the speeches 
made and so on, proves this. The extent to which the “freedoms” exist is particularly obvious 
when there is any abrupt change of policy. For instance, up to the day on which Rajk was 
arrested, all the papers in Hungary competed in singing his praises, . . . When on the 15th of 
June, 1949, it was announced that Rajk had been arrested as a “‘Titoist-fascist”, all the press, 
without exception, attacked him in a most vicious manner. Within a week, the press was full 
of telegrams from meetings all over the country demanding “punishment without mercy” for 
Rajk, and workers demanded “‘a rope for traitors like Rajk,” even before the date of his trial 
was announced. Not one of the thousands who had voted for him a month earlier, when he 
headed the list of candidates in the parliamentary election, made use of their “freedom of the 
press and speech” (Article 55 of the Constitution) to propose to withhold judgment until the 
trial, far less to defend him. Furthermore, the people knew exactly what punishment would be 
meted out before the trial. The rope was repeatedly demanded and he was indeed hanged. 
The mass meeting before Mindszenty’s trial never demanded the death sentence but severe pun- 
ishment; Mindszenty received a long prison sentence. Freedom of the press, speech, assembly, 
meetings, and demonstrations amounts to the freedom of the people to say exactly what the 


To enhance “freedom” of the press, the sale of books dating from the rule of the “‘people’s 
democracies” is prohibited by government decree. The Czechoslovak Government on January 
10th, 1950, banned the sale of all books published in Czechoslovakia before May Sth, 1945, with 
the exception of certain specified textbooks for schools and scientific journals; ordered all book- 
sellers to clear their shelves of them within ten days; and required them to make a return of such 
books to the Minister of Education and keep them in a place 
Previously (November 22nd, 1949), all booksellers had had to make a list of all second-hand 
books in stock and not to sell them until they got permission from the Ministry of Information. 

Even private correspondence is not immune from government interference. The Czecho- 
slovak Government declared that from February Ist, 1950, anyone corresponding with persons 
abroad must deliver his letters personally to the post office, produce an identity card when handing 
it to the postal official, and write his name and address on the envelope. 


* An excerpt from Stalin’s Satellites in Europe, by Y. Gluckstein, (The Beacon Press: Boston, 
1952), pp. 225-6. The author is discussing here the rights “guaranteed” in the constitutions of 
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‘inaccessible to the public”. 
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community in which they live”; (2) the sense of in- 
security caused by the weakened economic positions 
of France and Italy; (3) the belief that communism 
is a staunch defender of laicism against the rising tide 
of clericalism; (4) the belief that communism is 
anti-fascist and therefore the party of freedom and 
peace; (5) the conviction that communism’s role in 
the resistance movements was extensive and decisive; 
(6) the existence of a political vacuum at the end 
of the war; (7) an increased sympathy for commu- 
nism, resulting from the sliding of anti-communism 
toward the right in the guise of neo-fascism and 
Gaullism. In order to defeat the communist con- 
spiracy for the conquest of the world, the unyielding 
resistance and the military might of the United 
States, developed in conjunction with that of its allies, 
are of the essence, according to Professor Einaudi. 
But Western European communism cannot be con- 
sidered wholly as a police problem. What is required 
is “the acceleration of all processes tending to build 
modern institutions, more substantial integration, and 
fully open societies.” The most encouraging sign for 
the future, he believes, “is that the responsible leaders 
of France and Italy have shown their belief in that 
integration of the West which alone can create condi- 
tions of permanent political and economic advance.” 


The mobilization of the free world in the struggle 
against communism would be given great impetus if all 
people could in some way be made aware of the eco- 
nomic, political, social, and religious conditions now 
existing in the states of Eastern Europe, as set forth 
in Stalin’s Satellites in Europe. In the first part of 
this book, Mr. Gluckstein shows how the chief means 
of production and exchange in these satellites are in 
the hands of the state (in part, the Soviet state), and 
how they will undoubtedly become more and more so 
concentrated. As to changes in land ownership, he 
concludes that in Hungary, “the elimination of large 
estates was tremendous, and a progressive step”; i 
Rumania, it “was less extensive but of the same gen- 
eral character”; in Czechoslovakia and Poland, it 
constituted in the main the expropriation of millions 
of Germans and Hungarians; in Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia, “the changes were very small indeed.” As far 
as industry, transport, banking, insurance, and trade 
are concerned, the author asserts that the German 
occupation of these countries destroyed capitalism, for 
it “so churned up all existing property rights that 
their restoration even approximately . ss. 
thinkable.” The military defeat of Gesneny left a 
very great part of the industry, transport, and banks 
of the East European countries ownerless. Nationali- 
zation resulted, and the details of the process are dis- 
cussed for each country. The differences in the 


nationalization policies show that the “policy has in 


every case been determined by the interests of the 
rulers of the Soviet Union.” Mr. Gluckstein points out 
that the need for capital in Eastern Europe is para- 
mount. “No raising of the rate of agricultural pro- 
duction, no improvement in the standard of living (in 
the satellites) is possible without rapid industrializa- 
tion,” but “industrialization on a large enough scale 
to absorb . . . the yearly natural increase of the employ- 
able population and the agricultural overpopulation 
can be carried out only by forcing the people to save.” 
The Soviet Union can help its satellites very little in 
the matter of capital, for it is faced with the same 
problem. As a result of its own backwardness the 
U.S.S.R. looks upon the satellites as an additional 
source of industrial strength and generally favors 
their industrialization, though it “will of course 
reserve for itself] the first fruits of their industrial 
development”. Part I of this book is a mine of useful 
information on economic conditions in Eastern Europe 
from the period prior to World War I to the present. 


The second part of the book deals with the undemo- 
cratic, totalitarian, police regimes in the satellite 
countries, whose resources are not owned “by the 
people . . . but by the self-appointing and self-perpetu- 
ating uscuneneny itself.” The chapters of this sec- 
tion discuss the Soviet Union’s intervention in the 
satellite states, the communist seizure of control over 
the police and army, the establishment of the totali- 
tarian “people’s democracies”, the nationalistic con- 
flicts—particularly between the Slavs and the Ger- 
mans and Hungarians—with the resulting expulsion 
of the non-Slavs, and the communist attempts to 
regiment the churches. Part III is concerned with 
the conflict between Stalin and Tito. According to 
the author, “‘Titoism expresses the struggle of a small 
nation led by its bureaucracy against oppression by 
the Great Russian bureaucracy.” He discusses Stalin’s 
desire to keep Yugoslavia a backward colonial country, 
and explains the Stalin-Tito differences over Yugo- 
slavia’s agricultural policy, the role of the Communist 
Party in the Yugoslav People’s Front, the question of 
Balkan federation, and the future of Macedonia. He 
enumerates the measures taken by Stalin against Tito 
and describes the latter’s “exposure” of Stalin. He 
then discusses the “epidemic of Titoism in Eastern 
Europe” and everrthe Titoists within the Soviet Union. 

Just as the first book finds an encouraging sign for 
the future, so does the second. Mr. Gluckstein points 
out that hardly had Stalin’s empire extended into 
Central Europe than cracks began to appear in its 
structure, and he raises “the question of whether an 
empire with a materially and culturally backward 
‘mother’ country can exist.” He points out further 
that in all fairly stable empires hitherto “the ruling 
nation has had a higher material and cultural level 
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than the ruled nations.” He argues that the Russians 
as a whole are much poorer than the Czechs, Poles, 
and Hungarians, and that “the further the Stalinist 
empire advances westward, the larger will be its 


Some New Studies on 


JAPAN 
Kaigai Chosa Geppo: Soren Keizal Tokushugo 


(Overseas Investigation Monthly Report: Special Issue 
on the Soviet Economy), published by the Information 
and Culture Bureau, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Tokyo, August, 1952. 


The Japanese Foreign Office offers a painstaking 
analysis of Soviet figures on production and the stand- 
ard of living in the U.S.S.R. The report, based on a 
wealth of statistics, challenges Soviet propaganda ‘“‘con- 
cerning the elevation of the people’s standard of liv- 


ing.” Among its observations are the following: 


1. Soviet statistics on national income, production, 
consumption, efc., are artfully manipulated in order 
to enhance the record of economic development of the 
U.S.S.R. For example, the authorities claim that the 
national income rose 64 percent between 1940 and 
1950. But in calculating the nation income for 1950, 
Soviet statisticians computed industrial output in terms 
of 1926-7 prices, while the cost of capital investment 
and the volume of consumption were computed in 
terms of 1950 prices. Moreover, the total industrial 
output included production figures for the sub-stan- 
dard, i.e., waste goods. Thus the figures and the com- 
parison are meaningless. 


The Soviets also claim that 74 percent of the national 
income was allotted to consumption needs of the popu- 
lation, both in 1940 and 1950. The alleged increase in 
the national income implies a proportionate increase in 
the amount of the national product allotted to con- 
sumption. However, since consumption statistics are 
computed in terms of current prices, the increase in 
consumption is virtually nullified by the 150 to 200 
percent increase in official retail prices in this ten-year 
period. Thus, the report concludes, the total consump- 
tion volume in 1950 is no greater than that of 1940. 
In view of the increase in the Soviet population in this 
period, per capita consumption was smaller in 1950 
than in 1940. 


Even accepting the Soviet’s claim that the volume 
of consumption was 74 percent of the national income, 
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population whose standards of living and culture are 
higher than those of the Russian peoples”. His con- 
clusion is reflected in the title of his last chapter, 
“Stalin’s Empire Has No Future”. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Communist Affairs 


the report points out that 1) this percentage is gen- 
erally less than consumption in countries outside the 
Soviet orbit; 2) according to a report released by UNO, 
more than half of the consumption allotment goes back 
to the state in the form of transaction taxes; 3) Soviet 
per capita consumption figures at their best are based 
on only a portion of the total population (among 
groups not included in the computation are slave labor 
and the armed forces) ; 4) Soviet consumption data is 
further complicated by the system’s rationing and 
salary complex, a testament to the existence of special 
privilege groups in the Soviet Union. 


According to the report, the increase in Soviet pro- 
ductivity over the past decade is due to the growth 
of the labor force, not to any increase in unit produc- 
tivity, Soviet claims to the contrary. It states: 

The productivity of labor in the Soviet Union is very low... . 
Industrial labor productivity in 1937, according to Soviet an- 
nouncements which are always exaggerated, was 40 percent of 
American labor productivity in the same year (a year of de- 
pressed economic conditions in the United States). The Soviet 
level in 1951 computed on the basis of the same announcements. 
does not reach the American level in 1937. 


A final point worthy of mention as a comment on 
the Kremlin’s “peace” campaign: the report estimates 
that 90 percent of all Soviet expenditures are for mili- 
tary or para-military purposes. 


H. F. 


AUSTRALIA 


New Democracy—The Chinese Communist Con- 
cept, by K. P. Karunakaran, in The Australian Quar- 
terly, (Sydney), September, 1952. 


The author, a research associate of the Indian Coun- 
cil of Social Affairs, cffers an effective answer to those 
who would characterize the “new democracy” in China 
as “agrarian reform.” He attempts to show that the 
present Chinese governmental system conforms closely 
to Marxist tenets, as applied to a semi-colonial, semi- 
feudal, agricultural country. The system, he says, is 
now in a temporary phase of development, a transi- 
tional stage between “dictatorship of the bourgeoisie” 
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and the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” It differs 
from the European “people’s democracies” only in that 
China must remain in the transitional stage for a longer 
period of time, due to the lack of qualified replace- 
ments for “bourgeois” administrative, business, and 
technical personnel. Because of this lack the bourgeoisie 
has so far been permitted to play a limited role in the 
country’s economic apparatus. However, Mr. Karunak- 
aran believes that the recent “anti-campaigns” mark 
the beginning of the decline of the bourgeoisie’s in- 
fluence, and that its complete elimination is only a 
question of time. 


The author points out that the Chinese communist 
system has received the full endorsement of inter- 
national communism, as evidenced by the following 
statement printed in the Cominform Journal of January 
27, 1950: “The path taken by the Chinese people 
should be the path taken by the people of all colonial 
and dependent countries”. 


FRANCE 


Interpretations Diverses de la Doctrine Marxist 
selon les Pays (Diverse Interpretations of Marxist 
Doctrine According to Countries), by C. J. Gignoux, 
in Etudes Sociales, (Paris), March 1952. 


The author discusses German, French, and British 
interpretations of communist doctrine and offers his 
own interpretation of the Stalinist “deviation” from 
Marxism. He maintains that the Revolution of 1917 
was successful not because it was inspired by a strong 
doctrine but because its champions had perfected the 
technique of the coup d’etat. Only after the Revolution 
had succeeded, was “the tactic brought about by cir- 
cumstances . . . crystallized in theory,” in the words 
of Rosa Luxemburg, the Polish revolutionary. In the 
author’s view, the Communists utilize theory in order 
to buttress their system with a scientific framework 
designed to impress the “faithful”. 


Ana Pauker, by Camil Ring, in Le Figaro (Paris) 
November 6, 1952. 


As the former chief editor of the Bucharest Semnabul, 
Camil Ring was a close friend of Ana Pauker. In this 
profile and biography, he maintains that her fall from 
grace was due to Rumania’s economic difficulties and 
to the failure of the Kremlin’s peace campaign in gen- 
eral. Since the latter proved ineffective in its attempt 
to undermine western unity, the Kremlin has embarked 
on a new phase of “united front” tactics, soft-pedaling 
its former militant obstructionism. Because Ana 
Pauker was uncompromisingly associated with the 
earlier policy, she had to be removed. 


GERMANY 


Eine Presse Neuen Typus in der Sovietzone, by 
Karl W. Frick (The New Kind of Press in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany), in Deutsche Rundschau (Darm- 
stadt-Zurich) , October, 1952. 


This article describes the methods by which the 
Communists in East Germany control the press. The 
extension and consolidation of communist control took 
place in three periods. Press personnel were subjected 
to incessant purges and arrests during the first two 
phases—denazification (1945-6) and liquidation of the 
so-called “bourgeois” press (1946-9). The third phase 
(1950-2) marked the creation of the new people’s 
democratic press”. The author describes the strict 
centralization and rigorous censorship which now 
govern all press organization and operations, making 
a mockery of the current propaganda claim that: “for 
the first time in history, German journalists can work 
in freedom”. 


Polens Leitende Maenner, (Poland’s Leading Men), 
by N.T.K.P., in the Frankfurter Hefte, November, 
1952. 


A valuable set of biographical notes on the men who 
have shaped the history of Poland since the end of the 
war. Amorg the figures included by the author is 
Osobka-Murawski, the first Prime Minister of the 
Polish “‘people’s democracy”. Dropped from the gov- 
ernment in 1947, Osobkra-Morawski now lives under 
police surveillance. Boleslaw Drobner and Julian Hock- 
feld, old socialist leaders who opposed the merger with 
the Communists, have both been purged. In contrast, 
Socialist Stanislaw Szwal, who favored the merger, has 
risen to become the vice chairman of the Parliament. 
Described as the hard core of leaders favored by Mos- 
cow are four men: Joseph Cyrankiewicz, who until 
recently was prime minister; Bierut, who simultaneously 
holds the positions of prime minister and chairman; 
Hilary Minc, the finance minister; and Jakub Berman, 
the man designated by the Kremlin to function as the 
“gray eminence”. Unsuccessful opponents of the top 
four were Wladyslaw Gomulka, former general secre- 
tary of the party, who was purged in 1948; and Marian 
Spychalski, former defense minister who is now in 
prison. Although the government announced in Jan- 
uary, 1952 that both would be tried, neither has been 
taken to court as of this date. 


Of special interest in the cast of persons reviewed 
in the article is Konstantin Rokossovsky, the Soviet 
general appointed head of the Polish Army because of 
widespread disaffection in its ranks. The author likens 
Rokossovsky’s rule to that of the old Tsarist governor- 
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generals; Rokossovsky, however, is far more ruthless 
and has far greater power to stamp out resistance. 


V. M. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE U. S. A. 


The Appeal of Communism, by Fred C. Bruhns, in 
The Pacific Spectator, (Stanford, California) , Autumn, 
1952. 


The great danger of communism, says the author, is 
its appeal to deeply humanitarian people, who in their 
yearning for an airtight system of solutions to the 
problems of the world, do not yet see the communist 
promise is a myth. Communism exploits for its own 
ends a number of trends that have been maturing 
within western society since the first stirrings of the 
industrial revolution. These are: 1) the political and 
economic emancipation of the industrial worker; 2) 
the growth of internationalism; 3) the development 
toward economic planning by national governments 
and toward state enterprises; 4) a belief in the success 
of rational science. Whereas democracy has shaped and 
been shaped by these trends within its moderate and 
gradualist system of solutions, communism seizes upon 
them, postulating utopian remedies which attract the 
hard-pressed and the impatient. For example, democ- 
racy has come to advocate some control over private 
economic activities; communism maintains that only 
a completely planned economy can solve the economic 
ills of the world. Similarly, democracy has taken 
mammoth strides toward the political and economic 
betterment of workers’ conditions within its concept 
of peaceful evolution of society and government; while 
communism, believing in class-struggle, insists that 
only violent revolution and “temporary” dictatorship 
can emancipate the worker and endow him with dignity 
and prestige. 


Some of the author’s observations merit citing in full. 


1. On communism’s appeal to material needs: 

Economically and socially, [communism] provided for the 
militant a tightly knit community which took care of important 
aspects of daily life for its members. As long as the member 
stuck to the party line, he would be materially assisted in all 
of his activities. He would never live in splendor, but he rarely 
went hungry. If he lost his job the party would provide him, 
if at all possible, with a new one, or would assist him financially 
through its own welfare organizations. 


2. On the religious element in communism: 


Communism gave the disappointed European masses a new and 
socially practicable religion. Its new cry for social justice . 
had its religious element. It established the perfect, pure, and 
absolute ideal: the classless society where everyone would share 
in the common wealth, not according to his present status in 
society, his ability, or his achievements, but according to his needs. 
This paradise on earth was neither to come immediately nor in 
the too-distant future; it was a matter of one or two generations, 
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after a period of temporary dictatorship during which the ruling 
proletariat would do away with much, though by no means all, 
social injustice . . . Communists, of course, never acknowledged 
their own religious tendencies . . . “Religion is opium for the 
people” was the slogan they created. But they let religion come 
in by the back door; they called it ‘faith in the proletariat,” 
“revolutionary élan,” and so on. It was precisely through this 
trick that communism exploited the religious needs of the masses: 
it presented a paradise and asked for religious fervor, while, at 
the same time and on the surface, it disclaimed any religious ele- 
ment and appealed, apparently, only to the rational powers of 
modern man. 


3. On communism and ethics: 


. the communist group is not an amoral one. To deny that 
it possesses a developed code of ethics . . . is tantamount to 
blinding ourselves to the real issue .. . Its first and basic com- 
mandment is that loyalty and obedience to the communist in- 
group is a moral requirement which transcends all other moral 
requirements. In the case of conflicts, it absolves Communists 
from all responsibilities toward society as a whole, toward the 
individual . . . in short from any responsibility except that to 
his own in-group. It is this moral concept, not the doctrine, which 
constitutes the real threat and danger to democracy. 


While the struggle against communism must take 
various forms to meet the challenge of the moment, 
the author contends that it is first and foremost an 
ideological struggle: the primary aim must be to com- 
bat and expose a powerful faith. He suggests: 1) the 
continued attempt to eliminate social injustice and 
economic scarcity, upon which communism feeds (e.g., 
such programs as Point IV); 2) a rational exposition 
of the false and illogical tenets of communism, and 
patient elucidation of the fact that “social progress, 
human nature being what it is, remains slow, and that 
hard and fast solutions, in the form of economic math- 
ematical systems and social utopias, do not exist;” 3) 
a recognition that “democratic society must provide 
some sort of outlet for the religious, irrational cravings 
of modern man, an outlet which will not basically 
contradict his rational development as a citizen of the 
twentieth century.” 


The Soviet State Fails to Wither, by Calvin B. 


Hoover, in Foreign Affairs, (New York), October, 
1952. 


Why do the Soviet leaders cling to the Marxist 
theory of the eventual disappearance of the state, in 
the face of: 1) the continuous growth of the state- 
apparatus in the U.S.S.R.; and 2) Stalin’s dictum that 
the state will remain as long as Russia is “encircled” 
by capitalist countries? 


Professor Hoover believes the reason is to be found 
“in the first instance, in the impossibility of divorcing 
a system of political power completely from its ideol- 
ogical foundations, however fully the government con- 
trols the instruments of coercion and propaganda... 
The modern totalitarian state, substituting its official 
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ideology for a state religion, cannot afford to repudiate 
its basic doctrines as convenience might otherwise 
dictate. The prestige of the ruling class depends upon 
the maintenance both of the myth of the infallibility 
of the supreme ruler and of the immutability of the 
system’s ideology.” The author offers an incisive expo- 
sition of Soviet efforts to resolve “one of the most 
fantastic contradictions in the history of human insti- 
tutions’—the doctrine that any and all states are in- 
struments of class domination and that when a truly 
communist society has been attained the state will 
wholly ‘wither away’.” 


Soviet Jurisprudence Since World War II, By N. 
S. Timasheff in The Russian Review, (New York), 
October, 1952. 


An examination of trends in Soviet jurisprudence 
since the publication of Stalin’s famous article, “On 
Marxism in Linguistics,” in June, 1950. Prior to this 
pronouncement, Soviet theoretical writers in the field 
of jurisprudence engaged to a limited degree in free 
expression of divergent opinions. But present-day writ- 
ings are dogmatic and purely exegetical, following the 
dogma set by the Stalin pronouncement. Jurists whose 
former opinions clash with the new dogma are now 
castigated by those fortunate experts who happened to 
be “ideologically correct”. 


In line with Stalin’s emphasis on the “superstructure” 
of society—i.e., political and social ideas and institu- 
tions—Soviet jurisprudence now stresses the immense 
importance of law in the formation of a “communist 
society”. Also in line with Stalin’s theses, the legal 
theoreticians now hold that there are “general concepts 
of law” which are applicable to both bourgeois and 
socialist societies. (This is compatible with Stalin’s 
new dictum that parts of the “superstructure”—in- 
cluding language and by inference, legal terminology— 
are not necessarily determined by the “base” of a 
society—i.e., the economic order—or by the shift of 
power from one class to another). Professor Timasheff 
points out that the recognition of “general concepts of 
law” conflicts somewhat with the wholesale attack 
on ideas and institutions of non-Russian origin, and 
conversely, with the intense glorification of all things 
Russian. How communist legal philosophers are going 
to cope with this contradiction still remains to be 
seen. 


Soviet Philosophy and Modern Science, by Paul S. 
Epstein, in The Twentieth Century, (London), April 
1952, and reprinted in the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 
(New York), August, 1952. 


Dr. Epstein, a professor of physics at the California 
Institute of Technology, discusses Soviet views on the 


conflict between principles of dialectical materialism 
and those of modern physics, and shows the effect of 
these views upon the position and the work of Soviet 
scientists. He states that the alleged “areas of collision 
(between dialectical materialism and physics) were due 
either to misconceptions or to arbitrary interpretations 
of dialectics.” An outstanding case in point was the 
Soviet theoreticians’ refusal to accept Einstein’s theory 
for some thirty years. In typical Soviet fashion, when 
they reversed their stand in 1951, they declared that 
it was the “bourgeois scientists of the West who regard 
the theory of relativity as conflicting with materialism 

. . while in reality there is no conflict”. One of the 
unfortunate victims of this reversal was A. F. Joffe, 
dean of Soviet physicists, who in 1951 published a 
text entitled The Basic Conception of Modern Physics. 
He was attacked for failing to explain the Soviet’s 
new viewpoint on relativity, despite the fact that it 
was under condemnation at the time the book was 
being written. As usual, individuals must expiate the 
sins of the regime. 


The author believes that “the only genuine conflict 
between science and Marxism exists in the field of the 
quantum theory”. Soviet authorities emphasize this 
conflict on the theoretical plane, but choose to dis- 
regard it in the realm of applied physics. Since, how- 
ever, it is extremely difficult to divorce practical physics 
from its theoretical aspects, research is bound to suffer; 
indeed, the author notes the already “deteriorating 
quality of Russian papers in the field of physics”. He 
believes that the Soviet authorities eventually will have 
to cede the validity of the quantum theory (in which 
case, he adds parenthetically, we can expect a new set 
of scapegoats to join Dr. Joffe in disgrace). Unless 
the authorities learn to make “‘concessions” to science, 
all fields of research will suffer, he concludes. 


The Conflict in Drama, by Dorothea L. Meek, in 
Soviet Studies, (Glascow), October, 1952. 


An account of the recent conflict in Soviet drama- 
turgy, based on reports in the Soviet press. It is an 
informative supplement to the article, ‘““The Crisis in 
Soviet Drama”, by Paul Willen, which appeared in 
Problems of Communism, No. 4, 1952. 


Pan-Slavism and World War II, by Hans Kohn, in 
the American Political Science Review, (Washington, 
D. C.), September, 1952. 


In this scholarly paper, a noted historian traces the 
development of the new Kremlin-devised and control- 
led Pan-Slavist movement, since its inception before 
World War II. Contrary to the expectations of those 
who saw this movement as a war-time maneuver to 
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inspire Soviet patriotism, Professor Kohn shows that 
from the first, the new Pan-Slavism has centered around 
Great Russian chauvinism and has continued unabated 
within the Soviet orbit. He believes that this enforced 
loyalty to Russia, “driven to such length, may prove a 
weakening factor in the vast Moscow empire and may 
help one day to restore the principles of liberty, 
equality, and diversity on which the Pan-Slav move- 
ment insisted in 1848”. 


Negotiating the Czech-Soviet Aviation Agreement, 
by Jiri Kasparek, in The American Slavic and East 
European Review (New York), October, 1952. 


The author who was minister-counsellor of the 
Czech Embassy in Moscow, gives a dispassionate and 
highly illuminating account of the events leading up 
to the signature of the Soviet-Czech aviation treaty 
in 1946. The Soviet Union insisted on the right to 
operate its planes over Czech territory but refused to 
grant equal rights to the Czech government. It 
claimed that it could not give foreign pilots—even 
those of “friendly nations”’—the opportunity to ac- 
quaint themselves with Soviet terrain, lest this knowl- 
edge be used for hostile purposes in the event of war. 
Despite just arguments in their favor, the Czechs were 
ready to accede to Soviet demands as long as they did 
not prejudice themselves vis-a-vis other countries. For 
example, they suggested an informal agreement that 
only Soviet planes and pilots would fly airline routes 
over Soviet territory. But the Kremlin intended no 
compromise. At a dinner for the Czech mission, un- 
expectedly arranged by the Soviets and attended by a 
jovially beaming Stalin, the Czechs were presented 
with a humiliating fait accompli. They were forced 
to sign the agreement and to leave Moscow the next 
day. In the airplane carrying them back to their home 
land, the Czech delegates read in Pravda that “the 
Soviet Union had again helped Czechoslovakia, and 
had done so unselfishly”. 


The Albanian Mystery—Russia’s Least-known 
Satellite, by F. N.-B., in The World Today, (Lon- 
don), November, 1952. 


A revealing report on the smallest and most isolated 
of the “‘people’s democracies”. To obtain information, 
the writer interviewed U. N. observers, ministers and 
officials of six gc vernments, and hundreds of Albanian 
refugees, for the most part peasants who have defected 
because of their inability to deliver the required 
monthly quotas of grain to the government. He re- 
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ports that the application of “socialist” economic 
planning according to the rigid Soviet pattern has 
practically bankrupted Albania; that Albania’s trade 
with the West has been cut off, while its “‘trade” with 
the East is virtually a one-way route to the Soviet: 
Union (consisting primarily of shipments of oil) ; that 
political support for the regime is confined to the upper 
echelon of the Communist Party; that purges have 
therefore become part of the established political pat- 
tern of the country; that the prison population num- 
bers between 10,000 and 15,000, not counting the 
thousands of inmates in labor camps. 


The Results of Collectivization of Estonian Agri- 
culture, by E. Jaska, in Land Economics, (Madison, 
Wisconsin), August, 1952. 


A serious and well-documented study of Estonian 
agriculture since the Soviets took over the country. 
The author concludes: 1) Collectivization “has put 
a full stop to the vigorous progress which Estonian 
agriculture was making before the war .. . The level 
of agricultural production has fallen, and there is an 
acute shortage of food in Estonia at the present time”; 
2) “The income of the Estonian collective farmers 
has fallen to a level which is about 80 percent lower 
than the income of free farmers when Estonia was 
independent”. As in Albania, the enforcement of 
Soviet-style agricutural (and economic) organization 
has been ruinous to the economy and to the well-being 
of the people. 


The Satellite Police System, by M. P., in The World 
Today (London), December, 1952. 


An excellent description of the process by which 
the Soviet satellites in Europe have been transformed 
into police states, summarized in the following state- 
ment: 


The satellite police forces, organized on Soviet pattern, are 
powerful military formations of some 700,000 officers and men. 
They are the backbone of the communist regimes. Under their 
direct supervision forced labor has been introduced throughout 
the whole of Eastern Europe. At present there are over 450 
forced labor camps, holding about one million prisoners, in addi- 
tion to some 250,000 political prisoners detained in ordinary 
prisons. Another two million satellite citizens, men, women, and 
children from all walks of life, of all professions, and of all 
ages have been interned in places of enforced residence. The 
satellite judicial system has been completely reorganized along 
Soviet lines. 


A. B. 








